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HOME ECONOMICS SURVEYS IN DENVER! 


EVELYN G. JONES 
Denver, Colorado 


Curriculum making has been a major interest all over the country 
in the last five years and so also has it been our major interest in Denver. 
In the last two years intensive curriculum making has been carried 
on in all departments by committees of teachers. 

The home economics committees, of which there are two, consist of 
one teacher from each junior and senior high school, making twelve 
in all. These committees have had the inspiration and advice of our 
director of home economics and of the director of curriculum revision. 
When all committees have been ready for outside help, experts have 
been brought to Denver for conferences. The home economics com- 
mittees have had such conferences with Dr. Bonser of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Dr. Charters of the University of Pittsburgh, and Miss Frances 
Zuill of the University of Iowa. 

When the committees began work we felt that our previous efforts 
at curriculum making had been too much of the nature of rearrange- 
ment of old ideas and prejudices, without gaining anything of worth 
educationally. We felt that the whole philosophy of education in 
home economics needed to be clarified in our minds before we could 
commence our task. 

We discovered that there are two theories of education which affect 
curriculum making. One holds that education is preparation for life. 
This means a curriculum selected so as to train for adulthood. The 
second theory defines education as growth, a continuous process from 
birth to death, each step built upon the one before. This would mean 


1 Presented before the Education Section at the eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association, San Francisco, August, 1925. Based on Home Economics 
Monograph No. 1 of Denver Public Schools, by L. Thomas Hopkins and Kate W. Kinyon. 
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a curriculum selected from the daily experiences of the children for the 
purpose of enriching the ensuing experiences. 

Home economics education has too long been preparation for adult 
life. There are hundreds of courses of study which say girls are being 
prepared to be the homemakers of to-morrow. We are led to infer that 
girls and boys have no problems of food, health, clothing, or shelter 
other than in anticipation of the future. 

Curricula built to prepare for future life are chosen in various ways. 
The commonest method is to study old courses, take out the parts 
common to the greatest number, rearrange them, and call it a new course 
of study. Another method is the job analysis. This means analysis 
of the adult homemaker’s activities and the imposition of these activi- 
ties upon the school girl. The material is preparation for future life, 
but it is so far removed from the daily experiences of the girl that it is 
difficult for her to make use of it. 

Those who hold the view that education is growth at every age have 
turned their attention from adult activity to child activity. They ask, 
“What should a girl in a given grade know about food, clothing, or 
shelter?” To answer this question they gather together the opinions 
of adults as to what such a girl does and should know. Such courses 
are strong in that they are built with regard to child activities, but weak 
in the way in which these activities are determined. 

Considering these theories as to education and its aims, the Denver 
curriculum committees accepted as their guide Dr. Briggs’ expression 
of the aims of education: “To teach pupils to do better the desirable 
activities that they will perform anyway; to reveal higher types of 
activities and to make them both desired and to an extent possible.” 
They believe that the curriculum should be a series of experiences so 
selected and guided and coérdinated that what is learned in one ex- 
perience contributes to the elevation and enrichment of any succeeding 
experience. 

This philosophy meant a turning to the child’s activities to see what 
are being performed now. It meant the building of a body of con- 
tent to enrich these activities and experiences and it meant that pres- 
ent activities must be directed to the higher types which will probably 
occur in the future. This necessitated two major pieces of research. 

The first step was an analysis of the home economics activities of 
junior and senior high school girls. A questionnaire was submitted 
to all these girls (about 5000) on the same day and they answered im- 
mediately without any consultations. 
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The results have already been discussed in the JourNnaL.? Briefly 
summarized, they showed that the home activities most frequently 
performed by the girls were cleaning, going to the store, caring for their 
own rooms, and helping in the preparation of meals. It was evident 
that these should receive more stress in the required courses than skill 
in cookery. ‘The replies also showed what foods were most commonly 
used and that not all of these were the most desirable from the stand- 
point of health. The findings also indicated that the major clothing 
problem for girls is selection, construction being confined to house 
dresses and underwear. 

These questionnaires could not furnish the whole basis for a curric- 
ulum, since they expressed only the present activities. If education 
is to elevate these to higher activities, we must determine what those 
probable future activities may be. Here again the committees did not 
ask authorities what they think will be future home economic activities 
of these girls, nor did they analyze all home economic activities and 
decide which should be performed in the future. They felt that the 
actual activities of Denver homes should be the basis and could be 
learned objectively by a questionnaire addressed to the homes of school 
girls to determine what their mothers are actually doing. Time and 
expense limited this research, so it was decided to send out only one 
thousand questionnaires. A tentative list of questions was drawn up 
and answered in interviews with ten mothers, one from each junior 
and senior high school. On the basis of these interviews, the ques- 
tionnaire was revised and sent out. They were apportioned to each 
school and sent out to a list which had been chosen from all families 
represented, in an attempt to get a cross-section of the occupations of 
the community. 

The parents’ questionnaire had as its main points: 


1. The family: occupation of wage-earner; number of adults; number 


of children 
2. Clothing: construction; purchase of ready-made garments; remodel- 
ing 
Food 
. Home management 
. Care of younger children 
- Home relationships 
Extra-curricular activities in schools 


* Curriculum Making in Home Economics in the Denver Schools. By Kate W. Kinyon, 
Journat or Home Economics, March, 1925, pp. 148- 50. 
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8. Family finances 
9. Home economics for boys 
10. Elective or required courses in home economics 


Several significants facts were obtained from this part of the survey. 
Dresses made in the home and those purchased ready-made are on a 
fifty-fifty basis, the same ratio holding for children’s clothes as for 
adults. It is apparent that selection of ready-made garments is as 
important as making of garments. Four-fifths of these homemakers 
do their own cooking, three-fourths can their own fruit and bake their 
own pastry, two-fifths make their own bread. This indicates major 
elements for a cookery course, and raises again the question as to whether 
the school shall accept the making of pies and cakes as a desirable 
higher activity, or emphasize more fundamental processes and good 
meal-planning. Seventy-five per cent voiced approval of a family 
budget and seventy per cent thought that all members of the family 
should understand the financial problems. 

Child care, a distinctly adult activity, is a question demanding serious 
thought. Only six per cent of the girls indicated that they have any 
responsibility in care of younger children, but eighty per cent of home- 
makers thought child care should be included. Perhaps the best that 
home economics can do in this field is to instill an appreciation of the 
need of reliable information and a knowledge of sources. 

For light on the problem of home relationships, the homemakers 
were asked to indicate what they considered to be the relative impor- 
tance of certain causes of failures in home life. They listed them thus: 


1. Lack of cooperation between members of the family 
2. Unwise expenditure of money 

3. Lack of agreement of parents in training children 
4. Inadequate moral training of parents 

5. Improper expenditure of leisure 

6. Lack of love of home and children 


What must the curriculum maker do about these facts on home rela- 
tionships? We must analyze these causes of failures to see what fac- 
tors home economics can use as leading on to the desired qualities. We 
must provide opportunity in every course for a conscious and definite 
teaching of these factors. 

In the part of the questionnaire asking homemakers’ opinions as to 
courses in home economics in junior and senior high schools, it is inter- 
esting to note that all but one gave first preference to a clothing course. 
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This being an adult point of view, it has both vocational and economic 
significance. Food courses have second preference. Courses having 
to do with management of the home have third place, a position due 
evidently to lack of appreciation, so long has the good cook and good 
seamstress been considered a good homemaker. 

When the findings of the investigations had been tabulated as to 
frequency of occurrence, the next step was to analyze these activities 
into their component parts, which gave the subject matter for the 
curriculum. The third step was to group these activities in courses 
of study for the different school years, and the fourth step to select 
and incorporate the content necessary to enrich, elevate, and make 
these activities more effective. The objectives for the whole home 
economics curriculum were derived from the combined investigations 
and the conclusion was obvious, that the main function of home econom- 
ics is to contribute to worthy home membership. This objective is 
analyzed into the following specific elements: 


1. Proper health habits and attitudes 

2. Right attitudes toward home and family life with 
a. A working knowledge of the processes carried on in the home 
b. A degree of skill commensurate with the present needs and age 

of the individual 

3. Recognition of the importance of the family group in society 

4. The ability to save and spend the family income or individual earnings 
efficiently and intelligently 

5. Ability and inclination to participate in a variety of unspecialized, 
enjoyable, and fruitful spare-time activities 


The findings of the study justified the assumption that worthy 
home economics curriculum material can be selected from the actual 
present activities of girls. The grouping of the activities of highest 
frequency into courses for the years in which girls more often perform 
these activities gave us three required courses as follows: 


Grade 7-B: Foods in relation to health 
Grade 7-A: Clothing choice 
Grade 8-B: Home problems 


The standards for enrichment and broadening of experiences were 
drawn from the homemakers’ activities and from the world of science 
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and art and gave us the following courses to be elected in grades 8-A, 
9-B, or 9-A. 


1. Foods of other peoples 

2. Dinner cookery and hospitality 

3. Clothing selection and personal appearance 
4. Clothing and millinery construction 


These courses give a variety of selection for the girl after her three 


required semesters of exploration. 
In the senior high school the following courses are offered, all elective: 


In either semester of the tenth grade: 
1. Dress appreciation and construction 
2. Meal planning and food preparation 
In any semester of eleventh or twelfth grade: 
1. Clothing construction 
2. Applied costume design 
3. Feeding the family 
4. Homemaking and child care 
5. Applied economics for boys 


You may ask wherein these courses differ from those built in other 
ways? They differ in underlying educational philosophy and they 
differ in method of approach in teaching, since they are based on child 
activity. Child activity decreases the emphasis on skills and increases 
the emphasis on meanings. Among the fourteen courses offered are 
only two courses on the skill basis and those are elective. 

All this gives but a glimpse of how we went about our curriculum 
building and from our surveys derived our courses. It barely men- 
tions the actual statistics of our findings because they would differ in 
different sections and communities, and would need to be checked 
before being used outside of Denver, but we commend to you the method 
which we believe to be sound from the standpoint of educational psy- 


chology and philosophy. 
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THE PLACE OF CLOTHING IN THE EXTENSION PROGRAM! 


LUCILE W. REYNOLDS 
Massachusetts State Home Demonstration Leader 


Knowledge of the subject matter of clothing (and here we are using 
this word clothing in its broadest sense) brings many satisfactions. 
First, there is the economic satisfaction. So long as we have homes I 
think we are going to have clothes made in these homes. Making 
clothes is one way in which girls and women may add to the income of 
the family. If they learn to choose the materials wisely, make the 
garments easily, and care for them intelligently, they can effect a saving 
in dollars and cents that is very real. Asa result of this added knowledge 
they are also enabled to choose more wisely the garments that are to be 
bought ready made. 

Then there is the esthetic satisfaction which comes to the person who 
possesses a knowledge of clothing and applies it to her own wardrobe, 
and which she gives to those with whom she comes in contact. I believe 
that the satisfaction we get from seeing a wholesome, well-proportioned 
person, man, woman, or child, suitably and attractively dressed is as 
real as the satisfaction we have in seeing a beautiful tree or shrub, a 
lovely painting, or a beautifully proportioned building. This pre- 
supposes, of course, a person of fine character whose face expresses 
intelligence and beauty of soul. The clothes are the background which 
serves to enhance the real beauty of the person himself. 

There is an intellectual satisfaction, too, in a knowledge of textiles 
and clothing. The study of the development of textiles takes us back 
to the days of primitive man, to his mode of living, his aspirations, his 
achievements. If one studies the history of the manufacture of textiles, 
the development of the dye industry, the development of machine 
power to supplement man power, one must understand what is meant 
by the industrial revolution. The invention of machinery, thus trans- 
ferring to the factory much of the work formerly done in the home and 
resulting in women entering the industrial world, introduced a host of 
social problems which are not yet solved. This social revolution also 
must be studied if one is to understand the development of textiles 
and clothing. 

Really to understand costume design one needs to know the develop- 


1 Presented at the Tri-State Clothing Conference of Extension Workers, Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, June 24, 1925. 
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ment of costume from the days of the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans, and the influences which have affected costume through the 
various periods of history. 

To understand color one needs to study the spectrum and the laws of 
physics that apply here. One must also know the psychology of color, 
and the principles of good design and structure and their application 
in the use of color. Real information in this field alone requires much 
careful study and patient investigation. 

Quite apart from the value of the subject matter itself is the value 
which clothing projects have had in the development of extension work 
in home economics. An interest in clothing seems to be inherent in 
every one. Most of us have capitalized this interest and used clothing 
as an entering wedge in a community. There are many reasons for 
this. The subject matter of clothing can easily be made concrete. 
Manufacturers have been most cooperative in providing illustrative 
material. The improved practices recommended in our clothing proj- 
ects frequently are adopted more quickly than practices recommended in 
other extension projects, perhaps because they do not require such a 
radical change in our thinking as a prerequisite. With most people 
their mode of dressing is not firmly fixed as is their mode of eating. Ifa 
woman dresses very differently from the majority of people with whom 
she associates, she is conscious at once that she is conspicuous. Most 
of us, without any urge from anyone, just naturally want to have at- 
tractive, modish clothing. So in the majority of cases we have no 
prejudices to overcome, few if any traditions regarding clothing to upset. 
Everyone sees our clothes. Only our best friends whom we entertain 
for meals, know our food habits. A woman would be ridiculed to-day 
if she wore a dress with a train on the street. That same woman may 
still be scrubbing her kitchen floor on her hands and knees. Her neigh- 
bors might pity her for it if they knew it but they are probably ignorant 
of the fact that she still uses this antiquated method. 

It is quite natural, then, that we frequently begin project work in a 
community by organizing a clothing group. It may be the best psy- 
chology to use that approach. It has proven time and time again to 
be a very effective approach. It is the rapid development and the 
signal success of clothing projects under the leader training method that 
has given us courage to recommend a similar plan for nutrition, millinery, 
and home management. 

Clothing to most people who are unacquainted with our program 
means a new dress. And who does not get a thrill out of a new dress? 
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Girls and women often enroll in our clothing projects with that aim 
in view. It is our responsibility, as home economists teaching clothing, 
skillfully to guide our clothing project groups to see that our interest 
is in teaching them fundamental principles in clothing, so that they will 
have not only a good-looking garment (if making a garment is included 
in the project) but knowledge which will be of value in solving other 
clothing problems with which they are confronted. We need to re- 
member constantly that our business as teachers is to stimulate thought, 
to develop in our people habits of thinking. Many of the people with 
whom we work will be slow to get this point of view and that means 
that we shall have to stress it continually. 

We must strive constantly to develop a program that will meet the 
real needs of the typical homes in the community. This means that 
we shall continue to need home surveys, information blanks, record 
cards, price lists, and other helps to knowing the clothing problems 
of the people we serve. It means that we shall depend increasingly 
upon thoughtful homemakers for advice and suggestions regarding our 
programs. It means that we will work out our goal very carefully, 
expressing it not in terms of garments made or even practices improved 
but rather people changed. It means that we will keep a careful record 
of results and analyze these to see if our teaching is effective, if we have 
actually stimulated the individuals in our groups to incorporate the 
improved methods into their everyday practices. We need, too, to 
analyze the type of person we have in our groups to see if she is the 
person who will profit most from our teaching. We need to analyze the 
spread of influence from our teaching and to give serious thought to the 
development of single practices that can be taught to the masses. 

As home economics extension workers we need to consider seriously 
if we are keeping the proper perspective in our teaching. Are we carry- 
ing a heavy major in clothing because that is our own major interest? 
Or are we considering that in so far as the home economics projects are 
concerned, the extension program is designed to serve all the needs of 
the girls and the homemakers with whom we work? Mrs. Mildred 
Weigley Wood said last year at Buffalo, ““Home economics education 
is a study of behavior in homemaking.” If that is true, we shall fall 
far short of our responsibility as home economics teachers if we continue 
indefinitely to teach clothing to the same group because it is the easiest 
thing to do and because we like to teach clothing. 

We are now at the stage of our extension teaching when we should 
be making a closer correlation between the subject matter taught in 
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clothing and that in our other projects. We have been emphasizing in 
clothing the charm of simple, attractive housedresses. Cannot we 
emphasize the importance of good posture and buoyant health in setting 
off that housedress? We have said to our leaders that their success 
with their groups would be greater if they themselves wore successful 
examples of simple attractive dresses made from the guide pattern. 
Isn’t it quite essential that we emphasize the relation of proper weight 
for height and age, of healthful diet and freedom from constipation, 
headaches, and other curable ills, if a woman is to look her best? 

There is another correlation which needs emphasis. It is the applica- 
tion of the method of anlysis used to solve one’s clothing problems to 
the other problems that confront girls and women. We say to the 
people in our groups, “Before you buy that new coat or the material 
for that new dress, sit down and do some thinking. Is it a coat that 
you most need? What color will best set you off? What color will 
best harmonize with the rest of your wardrobe? How much can you 
afford to spend for a coat?” Can we not by taking thought get everyone 
with whom we work to apply this same line of reasoning to the other 
choices she must make, to the choice of household textiles, of the back- 
ground colors for the walls, of foods that make for health, of desirable 
magazines and books? Perhaps she makes the application herself, but 
isn’t it worth our while to point out the relationship? Do we not want 
to encourage our people to be discriminating, not only in their choice 
of clothing but also in their other choices? 

It is safe to predict that clothing will always be a popular project in 
home economics extension. It is our responsibility so to shape our 
clothing programs that they shall be comprehensive, forward-looking, 
dynamic; so to organize our teaching that we get maximum results with 
minimum effort; that we keep in mind always that as teachers we are 
entrusted with the development, first of all, of people; that we are suc- 
cessful, not because so many dresses have been made or so many guide 
patterns have been fitted, but because we have stimulated an increasingly 
larger number of persons to be intelligent, to adopt the best possible 
standards, and to think for themselves. 
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THE NURSERY SCHOOL IN THE HOME ECONOMICS 
CURRICULUM 


HELEN MONSCH 
Cornell University 

The nursery or play school as a part of child-training work is a com- 
paratively new development in the home economics curriculum. For 
this reason the details of Cornell’s first school may be of help to those 
who have started or plan to start this work. 

As a part of the child-training work, the nursery or play school has 
been given a large place in the summer school session at the State Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Cornell University in 1924 and 1925. Be- 
ginning with the 1925-26 session child training with a nursery or play 
school as a laboratory has become a part of the four-year course in 
home economics. 

The nursery or play school for the summer session at once met with 
the enthusiastic approval of both graduate students and mothers whose 
children were of play school age—at least two years old but not older 
than five years. Both last year and this, many more applications were 
received than could be admitted. 

The following outline shows how the school was conducted. 


PLAY SCHOOL, SUMMER SESSION 


Aims. 1. To train home economics students in child training and 
feeding. 

2. To provide a laboratory for studying the behavior of children. 

3. To provide a play school where children may form right habits of living, 
including habits of association and normal reaction to other children, of play, 
of regular eating and hygiene. 

In connection with the play school, conferences are held by the staff of the 
play school with the mothers of the children in the school, for the purpose of 
giving them help in the training and feeding of their children. 

Direction, teaching, and management. The staff of the first nursery school 
consisted of a child training specialist, a kindergartner, and a dietitian, all 
three on full time, and a physician on part time. 

Students. These were graduate students in home economics. 

Courses. The two offered in 1924 were described in the catalog as 
follows: 

“Child Health and Nutrition. Credit two hours. Prerequisite a sound 
technical knowledge of dietetics. Conferences, daily except Saturday. Prac- 
tice by arrangement to alternate with practice in the course in child training, 
daily except Saturday. 
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“This course is designed tomeet the needs of persons having thorough tech- 
nical training in nutrition who desire intensive study of the problems of 
hygiene and feeding of children during the period of infancy as well as pre- 
school and school years. The best ways and means of securing better food 
practices among children will be considered. This will necessitate close 
correlation with the course in child training. Students registered for this 
course are therefore advised to register for part or all of the latter. Labora- 
tory practice will consist of the study of the problem of feeding a group of 
pre-school children and the opportunity to plan, prepare, direct, and observe 
the midmorning and noon lunches of this group. Registration limited to 
twenty students. Laboratory fee, $3. 

“Child Training. Credit two to four hours. Prerequisite general or edu- 
cational psychology. Lectures and conferences, daily except Saturday. 
Practice by arrangement to alternate with laboratory practice in the course 
in child health and nutrition, daily except Saturday. 

This course is designed primarily for persons interested in teaching home 
economics who feel the need for a greater knowledge of the problems of child 
training. The lectures and conferences include study of the behavior problems 
of children and ways of meeting them. The nursery school provides the 
problems of teaching, directing, and observing the habits of a group of pre- 
school children. The course is closely correlated with the course in child 
health and nutrition. Students registering for this course are advised to 
register for that also. Registration for lectures not limited. Registration for 
practice as well as lectures limited to twenty students. Laboratory fee, $5.” 

The summer session for 1925 included courses in child feeding, practice 
in child feeding, advanced nutrition, child training, practice in child training, 
child care, and a seminar in child training. 

The children. The number was limited to 18, largely children of faculty 
families living on the campus. 

Hours. The school was in session from 9:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m., though 
parents desiring to attend child-training lectures at 8:00 a.m. were permitted 
to bring their children at this time. 

Program of the play school. This was not at all formal, varying with the 
occasion, the child, or other consideration, but the usual schedule was some- 
what as follows: 


9:30- 9:45 
9. Wash teeth, go to toilet, and go home...............0cceeeeeee 1:00 
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Meals served. These were a mid-morning lunch of orange juice and cod- 
liver oil and the noon dinner. 

Transportation. The children were taken to and from school either by a 
parent or in a bus especially provided at the expense of the parent. 

Cost per child. Each child paid twenty cents a day to cover the cost of 
food and also paid bus fare when the bus was used. 

Location. A practice apartment in the home economics building was used 
for the play school. It included a large living room with large, low window 
seats on which the children could play with their toys. Opening into this 
living room through folding doors was a fairly large dining room. The rugs, 
cushions, and ordinary furniture were removed from these rooms and monk’s 
cloth tacked around the walls to protect them from the prints of little fingers. 
One bedroom was set aside for the after-luncheon nap. Another was used as 
a medical examination room and contained the scales, tongue depressors, and 
other special equipment. In the bathroom used for the school, the floor was 
raised and a wooden rack with special hooks for individual toothbrushes and 
towels was placed where the children could reach them. One long wooden 
frame with clothes hooks for wraps and hats was placed in the hallway. As 
the children entered, they removed their wraps, hung them on these hooks, 
and then went immediately to the living room. A large roof porch opening 
from the dining room made outside play possible when the grass was damp. 
The living room opened on a grassy campus. The apartment kitchen 
opening off the dining room was used for preparation of meals for the children. 

Equipment. In 1924 the kindergarten tables and chairs and the fresh air 
cots were borrowed from the public schools. In 1925 small tables to seat 
four persons, one student or instructor and three children, were procured. 
Dishes from the foods laboratories, the piano from the practice apartment, 
and various other articles were borrowed from various divisions of the uni- 
versity. A list of the equipment with the source and cost of each item 
may be obtained from the college. 

Records. These included: individual medical records, individual height- 
weight records, daily records of food eaten, daily record of bowel movements, 
record of food and health habits before and during the time of attendance of 
play school, record of child behavior to show mental and social development. 


The courses in the regular sessions have been greatly aided by the 
fact that the executive committee of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial has made an appropriation to Cornell University for the 
development of instruction and training in child care in the State Col- 
lege of Home Economics for a period of four years beginning July 1, 
1925. It comes asa result of a study made by the Rockefeller Memorial 
of the work in child care, feeding, and training already established there, 
of the expressed need of mothers for this training, and of the opportuni- 
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ties open to persons prepared to give child training instruction in both 
the teaching and extension field. 

With the development made possible by the Rockefeller appropria- 
tion, additional courses in child training are being given in the College 
of Home Economics since October, 1925, to meet the need for teachers 
and workers and to assist mothers anxious for help on the problems of 
child discipline and character development. 

The present project in child care and training includes resident courses 
for students in the four-year course in home economics who are pre- 
paring to become homemakers, teachers of home economics, or exten- 
sion or socail workers in home economics. Resident institutes and 
short courses will be arranged to bring back to the College teachers now 
in service, home demonstration agents, junior extension workers, boys’ 
and girls’ club leaders, nurses, social workers, and others especially 
interested in work with children. Other short courses and special 
demonstrations will be planned for chairmen of parent-teacher associa- 
tions, presidents of mothers’ clubs, and other lay women who are in- 
terested to lead a program of child-training work in their communities 
Provision will also be made for developing child-training work in the 
state on the same basis as extension work is now being done in other 
home economics projects. Research in child-care and training prob- 
lems is also needed and will be undertaken if time and funds permit. 


A GENERAL COURSE IN HOME ECONOMICS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


HELEN LIVINGSTONE 
Cass Technical High School, Detroit, Michigan 


In recent years it has been the problem of home economics educators 
to construct courses of study which would not only meet the changing 
needs and interests of high school girls but also appeal to girls of different 
types of background and training. Some leaders have thought that home 
economics should contribute toward the education of every girl in 
attendance at the public high schools. In order to meet this demand it 
is necessary to construct a different course of study from those usually 
offered in food preparation and study, clothing construction, and house- 
hold management. At the Cass Technical High School, Detroit, there 
are ten four-year technical curriculums offered for girls. In consequence 
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many different types of girls attend the school. There are highly tal- 
ented girls in art and music, bright, studious girls in science, and girls 
of a very practical sort in other vocational courses. There are girls from 
wealthy communities and average American homes, girls working their 
way through school and girls of foreign parentage. These conditions 
seemed to offer an excellent opportunity for experimenting with a general 
course in home economics which would fit into any of the curriculums. 

Each semester during the past five years seven members of the home 
economics staff, under the direction of the writer, have been experiment- 
ing with and revising such a course of study which comprises one semes- 
ter’s work. The aim has been to choose subject matter, construct and 
present a course that would interest at least ninety per cent of the girls, 
and finally to develop a course of such intense interest to high school 
girls that a girl unable to pursue it would consider that she had met a 
distinct loss. Very early it was discovered that the mode of approach 
and the point of view taken in the presentation of the subject matter 
were most important. 

Since February, 1924, the course has included three divisions, social 
cooperation, health, and thrift, and these in turn are divided into units 
of work as follows: 

Social Cooperation. Unit 1. The contribution home training may 
make toward a student’s school civic habits. 

Unit 2. The development of desirable family relationships. 

Unit 3. Home training as reflected in community responsibilities 
assumed by the family. 

Health. Unit 4. Hygiene problems as health accomplishments for 
well-groomed high school girls. 

Unit 5. Clothing and its effect upon a high school girl’s health. 

Unit 6. Food and its effect upon a high school girl’s health. 

Unit 7. How the high school girl may help keep the family in good 
health. 

Unit 8. Health a high school girl’s responsibility as a citizen. 

Unit 9. The relationship of clothing to health as a citizenship obliga- 
tion of the family. 

Unit 10. The relationship of food to health as a citizenship obligation 
of the family. 

Unit 11. Health responsibility of every community. 

Unit 12. Good health an asset. 

Thrift. Unit 1. A high school girl’s time and energy program. 

Unit 2. A high school girl’s spending program. 

Unit 3. The distribution of a high school girl’s money allowance. 
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Unit 4. A high school girl’s three-year clothing budget. 

Unit 5. Thrift in time in relation to the home-constructed garment 
versus the ready-to-wear garment. 

Unit 6. Relation of a high school girl’s budget to the family budget. 

Unit 7.. Thrift in purchasing clothing as one means of developing an 
efficient conscience. 

Unit 8. Thrift in the purchase of food. 

Unit 9. Thrift in time in preparation for any work or play. 

Unit 10. Thrift of time and energy in relation to the arrangement 
and management of the household. 

Unit 11. Thrift of time in knowing how to keep well. 

Unit 12. Development of judgment as to the method a high school 
girl should use in estimating the money value of her time. 

Unit 13. Thrift in money as attained by a good citizen of the com- 
munity through an understanding of a few principles of economics. 

Unit 14. Advancement. Why plan to save time, energy, and money? 

The units of work are listed above in the order which has brought the 
best results in our school, but they can be given in any order which meets 
the satisfaction of the class. In each division the work is approached 
through the interest of the individual and leads into family and com- 
munity responsibilities as these may be developed by home training. 

The facts to be learned are repeated in several units of work because 
the formation of habits requires some drill. A different point of view or 
aspect is taken each time a subject is presented, so that the material 
seems new to the pupils though it may be old to the teacher. 

The girls have been very much interested in this course and it has 
recruited a goodly number of pupils for home economics who, usually, 
do not consider such courses in high school. The course is required for 
graduation in all curriculums. 

The units are not considered of equal value. They should be adapted 
to the needs of the class. A satisfactory distribution of the total time 
is: Social cooperation one-sixth, health one-half, thrift one-third. 

A unique outline of laboratory practice is planned for this course, an 
important part being the arrangement of typical work which demon- 
strates the lessons. An attempt to develop intelligent consumers, 
one objective of the course, is made by trips to stores, markets, and 
‘ commercial food distributing places, during regular class hours. 

In the words of a new member of the staff, ‘“This is hard work, but I 
believe it should be done that way.” 
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TEXTILE INFORMATION THAT FUNCTIONS IN THE LIFE 
OF THE STUDENT 


CLARA M. BROWN 
University of Minnesota 


The method and the content of textile courses have been undergoing 
radical changes within recent years. In the days when home economics 
consisted chiefly of cooking and sewing, people said that it was not on a 
par with the academic subjects of the curriculum. So home economics 
teachers began to emphasize the scientific side of their work; and since 
clothing construction did not lend itself to being made scientific, zeal 
was centered on textiles. We contended that textiles could be as 
scientific as foods and nutrition, and we proceeded to work out courses 
that proved it. Now we have begun to question whether that is what 
our students most need. 

Science and technical information undoubtedly have their place, and 
they will surely have an increasingly important place in home eco- 
nomics. Nevertheless, while technical science is essential to research 
workers and to specialists, a relatively small amount is really essential 
to the majority of the girls who take the home economics course as a 
training either for homemaking or for teaching such subjects in the 
secondary schools. This is equally true of both college and high school 
work, for the method of teaching textiles which proves to be most effective 
with one of these groups is equally effective with the other. The subject 
matter may not be identical, but the emphasis should be placed on 
about the same points. It is the economic phases of textiles which need 
emphasis rather than technical information regarding the industries. 

We have made the same error in textile teaching that has been made 
generally in education, thinking that if we handed out to students well- 
organized subject matter—logically-arranged facts about textile fibers, 
for instance—they could by some mysterious process of transmutation 
apply this information when occasion arose. We are beginning to 
realize that people learn to do things by practicing doing those particular 
things—not by doing something else or by taking lecture notes about 
them. 

In the past year or two we have heard a great deal about job analysis 
and many have been striving valiantly to analyze the complicated job 
of homemaking. It is too soon to predict all the good that will come 
out of this movement but already one very definite contribution has 
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been made, namely, the differentiation between essential and auxiliary 
information. 

When I first began to analyze jobs in the construction and selection of 
garments, I found that in my teaching I had been emphasizing the 
auxiliary information and more or less trusting to luck that my students 
would acquire the essential information. For example, in the study of 
cotton we discussed the production, the preparation for manufacture 
into cloth, the weaves of the cotton fabrics, something about the finishing 
processes, including the technique of bleaching and dyeing, and we made 
sure that the student could identify the most commonly used cotton 
fabrics, describe them, and tell their uses. 

Now just what does a girl need to know when she goes down town to 
buy material for a cotton dress? That cotton grows best on a “sandy, 
loam soil,” that in 1912, 28,315 bales of Brazilian cotton were imported 
into the United States? Hardly. Is it not much more important that 
she know whether the fabric she selects will hold its color, whether it is 
a texture which will look well made up according to the design she has 
chosen, and whether it is worth the price? 

The inexperienced teacher tends to place the emphasis on the produc- 
tion and manufacture because those are minutely described in the text- 
book; but if one is to do much with fabrics, one must have fabrics to 
handle, and these can be secured only by outlay of money or very careful 
planning or both. Then, too, if one is to discuss prices of textiles, one 
must go into the why and wherefore of prices; many teachers fail to 
tackle this topic, feeling that they are not well enough versed in economic 
theory or that they cannot afford to take the time to keep up-to-date. 
Keeping up-to-date is essential if one is to teach textiles. The facts 
of to-day will not be the facts of to-morrrow. Yesterday the cotton 
belt was confined within the latitudes of 35° north and south; it is 
no longer. Yesterday Texas was the most western state in which 
cotton could be grown successfully ; to-day some of our finest cotton comes 
from Arizona. Yesterday flax must be pulled by hand; to-day flax- 
pulling machines are working effectively. Yesterday yarn-dyed fabrics 
had faster colors than piece-dyed ones; to-day some of the colored fabrics 
that carry the most ironclad guarantees are piece-dyed. One recognizes 
anew Lowell’s insight when he said: 


New occasions teach new duties; time makes former good uncouth; 
He must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast with truth. 
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Now to return to the specific matter under discussion. What does 
function in the life of the student? Experience will bear out the assump- 
tion that only that information functions, first, which is understood; 
second, which one is trained to use; and third, which one finds opportunity 
for using. By that which is understood is meant the information which 
is a person’s own, which ties up with one’s previous experience or inter- 
est—not definitions or methods of doing a thing handed out by some one 
else for our consumption. Take as an example, a detailed discussion of 
the classes of dyestuffs and the methods of application. While such 
facts could be understood and used by the dye chemist, the college 
freshman who learns them is no more prepared to go home and dye a 
dress than if she had never heard of them. If, however, in the explana- 
tion of vat dyes, the superiority of this type for dyeing cotton is mdae 
clear and illustrations of their use are given (as in fabrics guaranteed 
fast to light), then this technical information may be understood and 
utilized to the extent that the person may use better judgment in pur- 
chasing cotton materials. 

Let us make sure that our students have sufficient practice in examining 
materials, in finding out why one wears well and another does not, in 
figuring out whether the “latest thing” on the market is worth the price 
asked forit. Let us take as an example the ex-student who took textiles 
in a season when ratine was quite passé and not mentioned among the 
fabrics studied in class. Another year when she goes shopping, ratine 
greets her on every hand; it is stylish and she buysit. Before the dress 
has seen much service, it begins to sag at the seams and get out of shape 
and either an expensive dress goes into the discard or an unhappy girl 
wears it and hates it. Sufficient practice in examining fabrics and draw- 
ing her own conclusions as to their worth would have made a different 
story. She might have bought ratine, but instead of buying the first 
piece she saw in the color she desired, she would have “shopped around” 
until she discovered one that was firmly enough woven to keep its shape. 

Too frequently we have thought that we were being very practical 
when we taught students how to test fabrics. But the testing consisted 
mainly of microscopic study and chemical tests. The fact that a micro- 
scope is not found in the average home and that H,SO, and Millon’s 
reagent are not usually kept in the family medicine chest never entered 
our heads. The use of the microscope and laboratory tests were taught 
without consideration as to whether or not the student would ever have 
opportunity for using them. 

Recently in Minnesota, we worked out an objective test in textiles 
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and gave it to about ninety girls in three different high schools. Some 
of the questions were of the fact type and some of the application type. 
The girls quite generally did better on the former than on the latter. 
For instance, 97 per cent knew that pongee was made from wild silk 
while only 52 per cent knew what precautions to observe in washing 
white silk to prevent its turning yellow. 

Does this mean that we should not teach anything that does not have 
practical application? Not atall. We should teach all the science and 
technical information we can find time for; discuss geographic and his- 
torical influences; try to make the study of textiles as fascinating as 
Greek mythology, as full of the latest discoveries as the most popular 
scientific magazine; take our classes through every textile factory within 
reach. But first—and here is the crux of the matter—we should make 
sure that they get those so-called practical applications; not only that 
they are introduced to them, but that they use them and use them 
intelligently. We can no longer delude ourselves into thinking that our 
job is done when we have indicated what they might do; we must see 
them do it. 

In conclusion, I should like to make a few suggestions as to some 
practical steps that we can take to find out what textile subject matter 
does function in the life of the student. First, I would suggest that we 
analyze a few specific problems, common to the average homemaker, such 
as the selection and making of a summer dress, the purchase of under- 
wear—ready-made or the makings for it—the purchase of a winter coat 
or of material for the baby’s rompers. Then segregate the essential from 
the auxiliary or related or helping material. Work out some tests of the 
scientific type (such as true-false, alternate choice, and the like) so that 
scoring may be objective and expeditious, and include in these tests this 
essential information. Give them to the students at the end of the term 
or at intervals when quizzes are due, and analyze the results. This 
should throw some light on the matter. The fact that they can answer 
these tests intelligently may not be a sure criterion that they have this 
knowledge in usable form but it will be at least one step in the right 
direction. 

Thus little by little, with such checks as I have indicated, bearing in 
. mind the future use which the students will make of what is taught, it 
should be possible before long to evolve a course in textiles which will be 
of practical assistance to the girl in her future buying and using of textile 
fabrics. 


EDITORIAL 


American Education Week. The designation of a week in Novem- 
ber (this year the 16th to the 22d) for special patriotic celebration in 
the schools and for the special consideration of school problems outside 
of them is now a recognized institution. Before this JouRNAL reaches 
its readers the programs and suggestions worked out jointly by the 
United States Bureau of Education, the National Education Associa- 
tion, and the American League, will have been distributed far and wide, 
and home economists will have decided what, in school and out, shall 
be their special contribution to the success of the week. In harmony 
with the underlying thought of the week, the JourNaL this month 
devotes an unusual amount of space to articles bearing directly on home 
economics education. In addition it seems appropriate to try to bring 
together briefly some of the noteworthy tendencies of the year. 


The Year in Home Economics Education. When a year ago 
American Education Week led us to home economics stock-taking, 
health education seemed most conspicuous among recent developments. 
It has fully maintained its prominence and the place of home economics 
in it has become more generally recognized and defined. Child care, 
which in 1924 was rapidly coming forward, has made almost unexpected 
advance. Nearly every month the news section of the JoURNAL tells 
of more college and university courses in child training, more schools 
in which the subject is being introduced, to say nothing of the great 
variety of health organizations and women’s clubs that are including 
it in their major interests. The influence of the Merrill-Palmer School 
continues to be marked not only because of its excellent program and 
standards, but because thus far its graduates represent our most impor- 
tant source of properly-trained leaders. The idea of education for 
homemaking continues to grow in popularity and is an important cause 
—or is it an effect?—of the dwindling of the conception that home eco- 
nomics means merely skill in the domestic arts. An increasing number 
of schools have tried out courses in home economics for boys and their 
success in encouraging others to do likewise. 

Among the interesting tendencies which have become conspicuous 
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during the last twelve months is the increased use of the survey as a 
tool in curriculum making and course planning. For home economics 
in the city school system, the work in Denver, described by Mrs. Kinyon 
in the March JourNAL and by Miss Jones on page 629 of this issue, 
has been especially inspiring, and from the interest shown in San Fran- 
cisco it seems probable that similar studies of actual home needs and 
conditions will be yet more emphatically urged by home economics 
teachers in other cities. In fact, our home economics education section 
has for a year and more been at work on surveys of home practice in 
clothing construction and laundry work, intended to show what should 
and should not be included in school classes. The paper which Miss 
Edwards of Rhode Island presented before the Associations of Land 
Grant Colleges last November and which formed the basis of her article 
in the April JouRNAL, indicates that the home economics departments 
in our colleges are also recognizing the utility of this new educational 
tool. 

The subject of family relationships is another which has become more 
and more prominent in the home economics world during the last year 
and which bids fair to receive yet more attention in the near future. 
Very few have yet attempted to formulate exactly what they would 
include under it; nevertheless there is a growing feeling that in this 
complicated new world of ourswe must somehow manage to make people 
realize the relation of the individual to the family and of the family to 
the community, together with the economic, social, and moral import 
of those relations. Nearly every outline for a course in homemaking 
or for a general or survey course in home economics includes some such 
topic, despite the vagueness of the idea and the lack of good reference 
material. A few colleges and secondary schools already offer special 
courses. That not all of these are under the egis of home economics 
was shown by Mrs. Cabot’s article in the August issue. It is a cause 
for sincere gratification that Miss Bane, this year’s holder of the Ellen 
H. Richards scholarship, proposes to devote her study to developing 
a “point of accord with sociologists and economists as to the place of 
the home and family in the present social and economic order.” 


The National Education Association Program. Nearly all of 
~ the eleven points which an editorial in the October Journal of the National 
Education Association discusses are of interest to home economists. All 
of us are concerned with training for teachers, both before and during 
service, with their salaries, tenure, and pensions, and with better ad- 
ministrative procedure in our school systems, for all of these have vital 
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influence on the quality of the instruction given as well as on the welfare 
of the teaching profession. The just control of child labor and the 
establishment of a department of education are policies to which we are 
committed by the action of the American Home Economics Association; 
education for world cooperation seems to many of us the chief hope 
for attaining the international understanding on which world peace 
must finally depend. 


World Federation of National Education Associations. That 
some of the chief of the recent developments in what in America is known 
as home economics education are not confined to this country is shown 
by the resolutions passed at the international meeting of educational 
associations in Edinburgh last July. Out of twenty, two emphasize 
the especial importance of pre-school education, and one is devoted to 
health education. Pervading many of the others is an idea with which 
home economists are in hearty sympathy—that the surest way to pro- 
mote international goodwill is to let the nations, and especially the 
children, known how other nations and children actually live, and to 
develop personal contacts between individuals of similar interests in 
different countries. 


Our Representative at Constantinople. It is a pleasure to 
announce that Ethel Stilz has been appointed professor of home eco- 
nomics at the Constantinople Women’s College and sailed on September 
19 to go direct to her new post. Miss Stilz received a diploma from 
Pratt Institute and her bachelor’s degree from the University of Chicago. 
From 1914-17 she taught at Pratt, from 1920-25 at Indiana University, 
and at the University of Chicago during the last summer session. 

Since Mrs. Norton went to Constantinople in 1921, the Constanti- 
nople Fund of $6000 raised by the Association has been used to pay the 
modest salary of the person who represents home economics in the 
higher education of women in the Near East, while the College has pro- 
vided living in Constantinople and travelling expenses. The original 
fund in now exhausted, but the College has asked the further help of the 
Association in continuing the work of the home economics department 
so successfully launched by Mrs. Norton and her successor, Miss Mur- 
phy. At the San Francisco meeting the Association voted that while 
it could not at present undertake to raise or guarantee the $1000 a year 
requested by the College, it strongly urged the collection of the money 
by individual gifts, and suggested that student clubs might very 
appropriately be interested in the work. 
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Readers of the JouRNAL do not need to be reminded that the direct 
influence of Mrs. Norton and Miss Murphy has extended beyond Con- 
stantinople College itself, and that thanks to their successful contacts 
many schools and relief agencies in the Near East have been made 
to realize that training for homemaking has educational and social 
possibilities beyond the acquisition of skill in cooking, sewing, and 
cleaning. A noteworthy illustration is the help given by Miss Murphy 
to the Near East Relief, especially in developing the program in its 
orphanage schools, as shown in the JouRNAL for April and May. The 
Turkish government is at work on a new program of education for 
girls and there are indications that American methods are likely to be 
especially considered. Evidently this is a strategic time to have a well- 
trained, broad-minded home economist in an institution like the Con- 
stantinople College for Women which has a well-established reputation 
for high academic ideals and for the confidence given it by all par- 
ties. The significance of our opportunity is obvious. We shall follow 
Miss Stilz’s work with the warmest interest and it is inconceivable that 
we should fail in our financial support of our representative in the Near 
East. Any clubs or individuals interested should write to the chairman 
of the international committee, Mrs. Alice P. Norton, 53 Crescent 
Street, Northampton, Massachusetts. 


The “Simples” of Education in Africa. Home economists who had 
the pleasure of meeting the group of alert, intelligent young British 
missionary teachers who visited this country a few years ago to get ideas 
for work in schools for natives in East and West Africa will have been 
interested in the recent reports from the Educational Commission which 
in 1924 visited East and West Africa. The work was done cooperatively 
by British and Americans, the Phelps-Stokes Fund contributing gener- 
ously as it had done to an earlier commission sent to Africa in 1920-21. 
An exceptionally good summary of the present educational conditions 
and needs of African natives was made by Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones at a 
dinner given by His Majesty’s Government in London last March in 
recognition of American cooperation, and excerpts from the speech are 
available to American readers in the June issue of The Southern Workman. 
Few persons are better qualified than Dr. Jones to form a clear, unbiased 
judgment of the situation since he views it as an unusually well-informed 
outsider; he has for years been closely associated with the problems of 
negro education at Hampton Institute, with the U.S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, and with both commissions to Africa. 
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In his London speech he reduces educational essentials to their lowest 
terms, which he states as four fundamentals or “simples”: sanitation and 
health; agriculture and simple industry; the decencies and safeties of the 
home; and healthful recreation. Nowhere, he says, has a difference of 
opinion been found as to the importance of these four objectives, and he 
goes on to say: 


The complete school organization must provide for the training of the 
masses of the people as well as for native leadership. The great lessons of 
history, science, art, and literature are as essential to native leadership in 
Africa as to the leadership of the people of other continents. The funda- 
mentals or “simples” should, however, be recognized as parts of every phase 
and grade of education. The demands of health, agriculture, industry, the 
home, and recreation should be as vitally considered in the higher levels of 
education as in the lower. 


There are four main agencies concerned with native education in Brit- 
ish Africa: the Colonial governments; the settlers, traders, and industrial 
leaders; the missions; and the African people themselves. The govern- 
ments, he feels, are only beginning to recognize the potentialities of edu- 
cation and to expand their rather narrow conception of it; their enthusias- 
tic acceptance of the simples named and the appointment of a Colonial 
Office Committee on Education are encouraging for the organization 
of an effective school system. ‘The methods used by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in its farm and home demonstrations, its food con- 
trol, and its farm management work, might well be adapted to the needs 
of African natives. The settlers, traders, and industrial leaders are 
generally considered antagonistic to African development, but the com- 
missioners found definite evidence of willingness to support an educa- 
tional system based on the four simples. Hitherto the missionary socie- 
ties have organized and maintained 80 per cent of the schools for 
native people. 


However mistaken they have occasionally been in their type of education, 

they have taken to Africa the methods and ideals known in the home country. 

The origin of our Commissions in the request of missionary socie- 

ties for a review of their work indicates the sincerity of their desire for better 
methods. .. . 

One form of school service organized by missions deserves special con- 
sideration: the little out-schools . . . . with their native teachers of 
limited training, have often been futile and in many instances harmful in their 
conceits. Their potentialities are, however, among the greatest of all school 
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organizations in Africa. With the aid of Government, settlers, and traders, 
these little mission schools can be made the centers of a propaganda for 
health, agriculture, and character that will be of great value to colonial welfare. 
Fortunately this fact is being recognized in several of the British Colonies. 


The influence of the natives on their own education, Dr. Jones con- 
siders, will become greater and greater. It will be impossible to provide 
white teachers for the millions of natives, and, moreover, only the native 
teacher can fully understand native life. African teachers, both men and 
women, have already proved that they can be trained and can render 
unique service. 


Institute for the Codrdination of Women’s Interests. As this 
JOURNAL was going through the press, announcement was made of the 
establishment at Smith College of an institute which plans to attack 
some of the problems of modern homemaking as they appear to the 
educated woman. It is to be financed for three years by the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and its purpose, as defined by President 
Neilson of Smith, is “to find a solution for the problem which confronts 
almost every educated woman to-day; how to reconcile a normal life of 
marriage and motherhood with a life of intellectual activity, professional 
or otherwise.” Dr. Ethel Puffer Howes is its director, and most appro- 
priately, since it was she who first conceived the idea and persuaded the 
College and the Memorial of its practicability. Home economists 
probably know her as a thoughtful writer in such magazines as the 
Allantic and the Woman’s Home Companion. They may not realize 
that before her marriage she was gaining recognition among the dis- 
tinguished psychologists of the country, her book on “The Psychology 
of Beauty” being classed as authoritative in its line. She is a graduate 
of Smith, studied at Berlin and Freiburg, took her doctor’s degree at 
Radcliffe, and taught there and at Wellesley. Combining as she does 
the training of a psychologist, the practical experience of a homemaker 
and mother, and first-hand knowledge of the higher education of women, 
she is eminently qualified to work out a constructive program for the new 
Institute. Space in this issue is not available for telling what that 
program is to include, but it is bound to be of vital interest to home 
economics, and the JOURNAL hopes soon to give its readers a more ade- 
quate statement of the underlying philosophy and the practical plans 
of the Institute. 


OPEN FORUM 


Home Economics in the Frankfort Health Program. A twelve- 
weeks health campaign opened in the public schools of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, in January, 1925. That essential part of the program relating 
to instruction in foods and food habits was in the hands of the home eco- 
nomics department of the Frankfort high school, under the super- 
vision of Elspeth Bennett, State Board of Health nutritionist. 

Each of the seventeen senior domestic science students was assigned 
a class room, thus dividing the work among five hundred children in 
three schools. All the children were weighed at the beginning. The 
normal ones were weighed every four weeks afterward, and their names 
posted on an attractive honor roll. Those underweight were weighed 
every two weeks and helped to reach normal if possible. 

Once a week the student spoke to her class for fifteen or twenty 
minutes on one of the following subjects: breakfast, milk, tea, coffee 
and soft drinks, cereals, fruits, vegetables, meat, sweets, eating between 
meals, water, sleep and rest, and teeth. Often the talks were illustrated 
by attractive posters, and contests or games helped to induce the acquir- 
ing of certain habits. Although emphasis was placed on correct habits, 
students also gave simple, accurate information about food value, 
place in diet, and preparation. Before the students’ talks each week, 
Miss Bennett or I led a discussion of the subject, and the students 
outlined their work and adapted it to the intelligence of their different 
groups. 

Increased sales of fruits and vegetables at the penny lunch were among 
the first results. The proportion of children 7 per cent or more under- 
weight decreased from 42 per cent in January to 33 per cent in April. 

With interest in proper foods and correct habits came a new apprecia- 
tion of home economics instruction in the community. Grade teachers 
reported individual cases of behavior or schoolwork problems solved by 
better health habits among the children. Even little people in elemen- 
tary grades knew what vitamins and minerals were, and could tell what 
foods they must eat in order to be well and happy. 

For the students, home economics became alive. Theories were no 


longer theories, but facts, proved by themselves in actual practice. 
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There was a keener appreciation of good health, and deeper interest in 
their own habits. Even speech-making, at first an alarming part of the 
_ program, lost its terrors. Several of the girls developed a previously 
unknown regard for children, and all of the students were aroused to a 
sense of community welfare. 
CAROLYN LUTKEMEIER, 
Frankfort High School. 


Dietetic Problems in Texas Home Management Houses. At 
the Texas State College for Women a very definite attempt is made to 
apply in a practical way scientific dietetic standards. All vocational 
home economics students majoring in foods are required to spend from 
four to six weeks in actual residence in one of the two home management 
houses, a course in dietetics being a prerequisite for this work. 

Even with the background of dietetics thus provided, there are a 
number of difficulties to overcome. The students have not developed 
originality and are inclined to follow the dormitory menus and home 
habits. Because Texas is still a grazing state, with large quantities of 
beef produced and hog raising an important industry, many Texans think 
it necessary to use meat three timesaday. When the use of a substitute 
is suggested, macaroni and cheese is about the only one the girls think 
of. They do not seem to realize that such products as milk and cottage 
cheese may take the place of meat in menu making. They use eggs 
liberally but do not seem to know how to use milk in cooking. 

They have not formed the habit of eating a variety of vegetables, and 
if allowed to follow their own inclinations will use canned rather than 
fresh ones. Potatoes in the skins are seldom served. Irish potatoes are 
less commonly used than in some parts of the country, and though sweet 
potatoes are used liberally they are often candied, or mashed and baked 
with marshmallows. The students are very fond of fruit salads but do 
not use vegetable salads to any extent, nor do they appreciate the value 
of dried fruits. Too much fat is used in seasoning and in deep-fat 
frying, and entirely too much salt, pepper, sugar, and spices. 

Because a great many of our girls come from ranches where much of 
the food of the family is raised, or because they have not been accus- 
tomed to such responsibilities at home, they have little conception of 
how to order economically in small quantities. 

Under these conditions, it is plain that emphasis must be put on food 
selection and meal planning. In addition, it is necessary to include 
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specific dietary problems planned by the home management and dietetic 
instructors and assigned to the students. Each girl works out her own 
food requirement according to her activities and the meals served must 
be made to meet the total food requirements for the group. Weight 
charts are kept, and the underweight student endeavors to bring her 
weight up to normal by adding extra calories and by observing good 
health habits; while the overweight student endeavors to decrease her 
weight. Because of the regular hours observed in the dormitories and 
the requirement that students attend all meals, our percentage of under- 
weight young women is low. 

Other dietary problems are introduced from time to time. Sometimes 
it may be the working out and serving of diets properly balanced and 
adequate according to the generally recognized standards. 

Another type of problem is the working out of low and high cost 
dietaries, using the usual figures for costs per 100 calories and per average 
serving. It is interesting to observe that when students choose their 
foods without particular regard to prices, the costs vary as much as from 
38 cents to 89 cents per person per day. Of course food is bought in 
quantity and the prices are somewhat lower than regular retail prices. 

Still another type of problem is scoring the dietaries for calories and 
costs by the use of standards suggested by Sherman.'! The actual 
expenditure for a year in the two home management houses was found to 
be divided as follows: Meats, poultry, and fish, 17 per cent; milk and its 
products, 27 per cent; breads, and othor cereal products, 8 per cent; 
vegetables and fruits, 30 per cent; eggs, 6 per cent; sugar and syrups, 
3 per cent; miscellaneous, 9 per cent. 

Though on the average the calories from protein were not more than 
15 per cent of the total, the cost of meat appeared high. This is ac- 
counted for by the liberal use of such meats as T-bone and porterhouse 
steaks, poultry, oysters, and other sea foods. The cost of breads and 
cereals was low, as is the case in most dietaries not extremely low priced. 
More was spent for fruits and vegetables than Sherman’s standard 
suggests, but this is probably desirable if the income allows, at least in a 
region where the ordinary tendency is toward a restricted use of these 
important foods. 

LucILE ROSENBERGER, 
May E. Fotey, 
State College for Women, Denton. 


1Sherman, H. C. Chemistry of Food and Nutrition. Second Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1918. Page 390. 
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The Health Express. For hygiene work with primary school 
children, a sand table recently made by a class of fourth-grade pupils 
may be suggestive. 

We first represented on the sand table a simple country scene. Then 
we laid a toy railroad track through the center, reaching from one corner 
of the sandtable to the other. On this we place a toy train which reached 
nearly the full length of the track and which was loaded down with all 
kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables. The words “The Health Express” 
in large letters were arranged on a poster above the sand table. 

The year before the children had worked out the idea of the health 
train on a large poster. One of the boys drew a big engine and cars, 
and the latter we loaded high with colored pictures of fruits and vege- 
tables. The words of the title, “The Health Express,” were arranged 


above and below the train. The poster gave very good results. 
EpytH YouNG 


Burlington, Washington. 


The Measurement of Informational Facts in Food Study. 
During the last two or three years there has been worked out at the 
University of Iowa a test in food study with tentative norms. This 
was made possible by the whole-hearted assistance of teachers of home 
economics in several cities, among them Baltimore, Urbana, Minneapolis, 
Davenport, and Ames. Test construction and statistical procedure 
were carefully supervised by a specialist in tests and measurements 
from the education department. Acknowledgment should also be made 
of the cordial cooperation of the instructors and senior students of the 
home economics department. 

The specific problem undertaken was to select and arrange in test 
form certain elements of usable and essential informational value which 
would be common to courses in the selection, preparation, and use of 
food as presented in ninth or tenth grades in the general high school. 

The essential preliminary step in all test construction is the selection 
of subject matter which will pass the test of validity. The National 
Association of Directors of Educational Research has defined validity 
as the correspondence between the ability measured by the test and 
the ability as otherwise objectively defined and measured. The problem 
then becomes the selection of a fairly small sampling of facts which is 
representative of all the facts. The life situations concerned with the 
selection, preparation, and use of foods include all the facts, but it is 
a tedious matter to disentangle the individual items of information 
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involved. An analysis of five widely-used high-school textbooks in 
food study was made, and subjects and items appearing most frequently 
were selected. 

The test was drawn up in two forms, A and B, for the purposes of 
self-correlation to establish reliability. Each form has twelve parts, 
corresponding to various divisions of the subject matter, such as animal 
foods, vegetables, and batters and doughs. The number of items in 
each part varies from ten to thirty, but each form contains in all one 
hundred eighty-six items and requires fifty-five minutes of working time. 
The mold or physical form of the various parts of the test differs con- 
siderably. This feature is advantageous in a test of this length as it 
relieves monotony and fatigue. Selections from the tests are shown 


below. 
PART 3—ANIMAL FOOD SERIES 


Below is a list of meat preparations and opposite each are indicated 3 cuts of meat. 

Select the cut which you would buy at the market for each preparation, considering both 
economy and composition. Show your choice by placing an X in the proper space. 

This example is marked correctly: 


Beef tea X Round 
Knuckle bone 
Prime ribs 


PREPARATION NAME OF CUTS 
Soup stock 

Hind shank 

Club steak 

Porterhouse 


Beef stew 
Neck 

Club steak 
Sirloin 


PART 4—MINERAL SALTS 


Directions: Check the best answer to the questions below. Place an X on the proper line 

to the left. 
1. How would you prepare potatoes to retain the most mineral? 

dice and steam them 
dice and boil them 
boil them whole 
bake them in skin 
2. Which food is rich in calcium? 

— peaches 

milk 
olive oil 
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PART 7—PROPORTIONS OF INGREDIENTS IN A STANDARD RECIPE 


This test is to show what judgment you have of correct or incorrect proportions of in- 
gredients in recipes. One of the ingredients is out of proportion to the others in these recipes. 
Make your judgment on the basis of the amount of liquid given. Find the error, then 
indicate whether you would use more or less of that material by writing on the line M for 
more and L for less. 
This example is marked correctly: 
Cream of tomato soup 1 pt. milk 
1 pt. tomato 
3 T. flour 
3 T. fat 
2 T. salt 


White sauce for escalloped 
rice or macaroni 1c. milk 

2 T. flour 

3 T. fat 


t. salt 


2 c. sour milk 
2} c. flour 

4 t. salt 

. } t. baking soda 
. 2 t. baking powder-——— 


Sour-milk griddle cakes 


PrP SP 


The test was evaluated by use with groups of pupils. Two hundred 
and fifty copies of each form were sent out to six different high schools, 
among them the small town, the city, and the university high school. 
Tests were returned unscored in order that the scoring might be carefully 
supervised. The results indicated that form B was the easier. 

The next step was revision. Items were rearranged in order of diffi- 
culty, re-distributed between the two forms, and the tests again given 
out for use. The returns from two hundred and fifty cases showed a 
coefficient of correlation of 0.79 + 0.02. The score is the total number 
of items correct. The range of scores on the test was 67 to 158, and 
the median score is 104.77. The range in scores for the sixty-eight per 
cent of pupils grouped around the median is 19.25. 

In working through the materials of the test the following important 
facts were observed: 

1. The essentials of elementary nutrition are at present receiving 
teaching emphasis, while food preservation, which had so much im- 
portance during the war, is probably not receiving its merited attention. 

2. Schools with sixty-minute laboratory periods did not score so well 
as those having a longer period. 

3. Schools offering one laboratory period and one recitation period a 
week showed lower scores than schools offering work in close sequence. 
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4. A comparison of medians and the distributions of scores of the 
two forms of the test gives considerable confidence in the merits of the 
test as a measuring device. 

JEAN E. Ricumonp, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 


The Homemaker and the Home Bureau. The sense of speed is 
all about us. The man in the factory is all the time replacing the old 
machine with a newer one which will turn out a few more pieces to the 
minute, is calling in the efficiency expert to show him how to save a 
minute here and a minute there. Even the children have hardly more 
spare time than we older ones, what with all the things they do in school 
and the music lessons, the dancing lessons, and all the rest outside. 
Amid all this hurry and bustle into which our husbands and children 
go, we homemakers must somehow find time and ability to make our 
homes all that the word implies, places of rest and comfort and of under- 
standing as well as places in which to eat and sleep. 

In a sense the home is a factory, the biggest and most important of all, 
and the home demonstration agent is the efficiency expert to help us 
manage it in the most scientific manner. In nutrition she can give us 
the needed help, so that our family will be properly fed and nourished; 
in home management she can suggest what equipment will be best and 
how to plan the kitchen to save steps; in house decoration she can show 
us how to make the home pleasant and restful to those who come back to 
it weary at the close of a hard day; in clothing selection she will aid us to 
buy intelligently and within our budget. We can accept her help with 
confidence, knowing that back of her is the scientific research and knowl- 
edge of the Department of Agriculture. 

The problem is to get the women of our community to realize that this 
help is theirs for the asking. It should not be a difficult one, for home is 
a word which brings all to a common level, no matter what their race or 
creed or station. 

How a home bureau may foster the spirit of cooperation between 
women through their common interest in building up a better home life 
was shown in a case in Duluth. The colored population there is not 
large, and is of a superior type. Among them is a local leader who has 
taken work at the home bureau. An Italian neighbor did some embroid- 
ery for her for which the colored woman felt she could never repay. “Why,” 
said the little Italian, ‘“‘you have done much more for me. Think of all 
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the things you learned at the Bureau and taught to me.” Not all of us 
can be governors and senators, but we like to feel we are doing a little 
bit to help the world along. To the stay-at-home homemaker the home 
bureau offers just this chance to do something to improve conditions, 
and that in her own special sphere. Moreover, in a city where it is not 
unusual not to know your next-door neighbor, the home demonstration 
bureau opens the way to wider contacts and greater interests. Strangers 
who have joined home bureau classes have often found congenial friends 
there. 

The greatest task of the home bureau is to make women realize that 
the drudgery can be taken out of housekeeping and to give them a 
wider vision of homemaking, such a one as is pictured by Grace Noll 
Crowell in her poem “Vision”: 


There is a radiance where women move 

About small household tasks if they but see 
Beyond the polished surface of old woods 
The dazzling triumph of a living tree. 

If they but see beyond the white, heaped flour— 
Beyond the red, glassed jellies on a sill— 

Wide, joyous wheat fields laughing in the sun, 
God’s face above an orchard on a hill. 


Mrs. DANA HANFORD, 
President, Duluth Home Bureau. 
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Wholesome Childhood. By Ernest R. 
Groves and GLapys HOAGLAND GROVES. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1924, 
pp. 183. $1.75. 

Training the Toddler. By EvizaBeTu 
CLEVELAND. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, 1925, pp. 172. $2.00. 

Safeguarding Children’s Nerves. By JAMES 
J. Watsu and Jonn A. Foote. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1924, pp. 
272. $2.00. 

Psychology of Early Childhood. By Witt1AM 
STERN. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1924, pp. 557. $5.00. (Translated into 
English from third edition in German.) 
The person who originated the saying, 

“Teachers are born and not made” might 

easily have been capable of announcing that 

“Children are born and not reared.” Atany 

rate, many parents have hidden behind such 

a fatalistic attitude when affairs have taken 

a surprising turn in their family. Indeed, 

many adults who recognize, analyze, and 

solve intelligently all other problems of life 
have handled their job as parents in an 
astoundingly unenlightened fashion. This 
has been due in part to the fact that until 
recently little attempt has been made to 
educate young men 1nd young women for 
parenthood, nor has there been much in the 
literature to help parents solve behavior prob- 
lems as their children presented them. 

There has even been too little in print to call 

the attention of parents to the significance of 

certain tendencies and the importance of 
early training. 

While the principles of psychology were 
definitely related to child study more than 
forty years ago, the early works were so 
clothed in technical language as to be un- 
intelligible to the average reader. The last 
ten years have seen a remarkable stride 
forward in the study of child welfare prob- 
lems of all types and there has been a corre- 
sponding increase inthe literature, much of 


which has been valuable and some worthless. 
The tendency of some writers on child wel- 
fare has been so to popularize and generalize 
that parents have been led to gross miscon- 
ceptions of the subject, after the fashion of 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
Fortunately, it is possible to find in public 
libraries at the present time much good sound 
psychology written in an understandable 
style and strewn with illustrations of its 
application to child training. The books 
here discussed, all of which have come from 
the press within the last few months, are of 
this type. 

Those parents who have not delved into 
the study of psychology in its more technical 
phases will enjoy and profit by reading Mr. 
and Mrs. Groves’ “Wholesome Childhood.” 
Good principles on which to base the training 
of the child from infancy to adolescence are 
set forth in an extremely readable and well- 
organized fashion. The keynote of the 
recommendations made is to keep child 
training on a positive rather than on a nega- 
tive plane. 

The book is divided into seven chapters, 
representing seven arbitrary periods in the 
development of the child, with a char- 
acteristic name assigned toeach. They are: 
The foundation period, first six months; 
the period of discovery, six months to one 
year; the period of achievement, one year 
to two years; the period of contacts, two 
years to three years; the period of self- 
discipline, three to six years; the period of 
school adventure, six to ten years; the period 
of stress, ten to fourteen years. 

The foundation period, beginning with pre- 
natal life and ending with the sixth month, 
is important because the very bases of 
physical well-being and mental character 
are being established. The value of a 
routine followed with punctuality is stressed. 
The outstanding characteristic of the period 
of discovery is the development of curiosity. 
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Its significance lies in the fact that it is 
the forerunner of adult intellectual vigor. 
Readers are warned that early in the period 
of discovery when the baby understands but 
few words, he understands tones. It is, 
therefore, essential that the adult control his 
emotions and modulate his tones. The 
child between one and two years of age is 
reveling in achievement through trying to 
imitate those about him. The value of 
setting a good example is self-evident. 

And so all through each period of the 
development of the child there are concrete 
suggestions for molding his character. Each 
chapter is full of citations of everyday hap- 
penings, such as the attempt of the small 
child to examine the contents of the waste 
basket and his desire to pick up the coal. 
But each of these recitals of the common- 
place is used to develop principles of child 
training. The book is so full of human 
interest that it makes a direct appeal to any 
person at all familiar with or responsible for 
the happenings of childhood. It is so well 
indexed and so full of valuable suggestions 
as to be worthy of a place on the reference 
shelf of the home library. 

“Training the Toddler” concentrates on 
the child between two and six years of age. 
This period was once described as “no man’s 
land” so far as the supervision of specialists 
was concerned, for it lies between the period 
of infancy guarded over by “baby doctors” 
and infant welfare agencies, and the time 
when the child enters school and is subjected 
to physical and mental measurements. Miss 
Cleveland sets forth clearly the need for 
and the value of directing the physical, 
mental, emotional, and social development 
of the child during this pre-school period. 
She offers this book not as a final source of 
information but as a stimulus to the seeking 
of information. In this rdle it is valuable to 
parents, to parent-teacher groups, and to 
_ young girls enrolled in child care courses. 

In stressing the importance of early child- 
hood and urging a better environment for 
the period just following babyhood, Miss 
Cleveland calls attention to the need for 
mother training. She discusses the Merrill- 
Palmer Motherhood and Home Training 
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School, with its experimental nursery-school 
project in which such training is available. 
Two stumbling blocks in the path of profes- 
sionalizing the relation of parent and child 
are the attitude of the parents toward stand- 
ardization of their job and the bogy of 
heredity. Any parents reading the chapters 
which describe and analyze the standards for 
the physical, the mental, the emotional, and 
the social development of the child should 
be converted to adopting some means of 
standardizing child training, whether inside 
or outside of the home. 

While the subject matter of these two 
books, ““Wholesome Childhood” and “Train- 
ing the Toddler,” is equally reliable and the 
organization is equally convenient, there are 
two outstanding differences—the period cov- 
ered and the point of view. In the latter 
the period covered is shorter, and more 
typical behavior problems of the pre-school 
child are described. These are related 
separately to various standards of develop- 
ment rather than discussed under age 
periods. The difference in point of view is 
due to the fact that the observations made by 
Miss Cleveland were under nursery-school 
conditions while the child was making group 
adjustments in a psychological atmosphere 
which approached the ideal; whereas the 
observations in “Wholesome Childhood” 
were taken from home experience. “Train- 
ing the Toddler” like “Wholesome Child- 
hood” could be read and re-read with 
profit. 

A third book informally written with a 
view to assisting parents, nurses, educators, 
physicians, and others concerned with child 
welfare, is “Safeguarding Children’s Nerves.” 
The authors, Drs. Walsh and Foote, claim 
only to have summarized certain elementary 
principles and not to have treated the subject 
exhaustively. These principles are discussed 
in a popular way with the aid of stories of 
their application, both wise and unwise, in 
actual life. Many of the examples cited 
are valuable for the actual solution they may 
offer to an adult facing a similar problem. 
They will probably be of greater value, 
however, in arousing parents to a realization 
of the problems confronting them which they 
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had not previously recognized or had not 
understood. 

The organizing of the subject matter into 
brief chapters which deal with specific 
problems such as “The nervous child,” “The 
spoiled child,” “Misunderstood and different 
children,”’ makes it more valuable to readers 
somewhat acquainted with other books on 
child training than to those starting the 
search for the truth. For instance, it might 
better follow than precede the books men- 
tioned above if all were suggested in a reading 
course. 

A far more detailed and also more technical 
treatise on the mental development of the 
child is the ‘Psychology of Early Childhood” 
by William Stern. The author makes and 
his book fulfills very different claims from 
the works discussed above. Mr. Stern’s 
book was written for parents who need 
psychological guidance in the training of 
their young children, and also for teachers 
of psychology, students, physicians, and 
kindergartners needing a practical textook. 
The chiid’s psychic life is treated in detail 
from birth to the sixth year. The theoretical 
discussion is supplemented with many ex- 
amples of the application of these theories 
in the training of the author’s three children. 
No better brief of the contents could be made 
than a sentence in the publisher’s review: 
“He discusses the first signs of intelligence 
in the child; the origins of sense perception; 
speech development; Montessori exercises; 
imagination and play; initial forms of 
aesthetic feeling; and finally the application 
of intelligence tests to early childhood.” 
One of the valuable contributions this new 
edition makes to the literature of child 
psychology is its history of the development 
of child study up to the present time, and 
its excellent discussion of the methods which 
may be used in adding to the data on the 
mental development of the child. 

C. Rowena 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


The Problem Child in School. By Mary 
B. SayLes and Howarp W. Nupp. New 
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York: Joint Committee on Methods of 

Preventing Delinquency, 1925, pp. 287. 

1 copy $1, 2 copies $1.50; 5 copies $3; 10 

copies $5.00. 

“The Problem Child in School,” the 
fourth publication of the Joint Committee on 
Methods of Preventing Delinquency of the 
Commonwealth Fund, tells something in 
the last of the book of the purpose and scope 
of visiting-teacher work, but first, foremost, 
and mainly it tells twenty-six real and human 
stories which illustrate and discuss the 
problem as no other method could. 

These twenty-six children are twenty-six 
perplexing puzzles, typical of what we meet 
again and again in these days of compulsory 
school attendance, when the misfit may not 
drop out, as formerly, to try to find himself 
in the community without aid or guidance, 
but must stay until a certain goal is reached. 
Nothing could prove more clearly that 
misfits are not permanent misfits than this 
book; and what could be more plain than 
that the duty of our educational system is to 
help in the adjusting of the individual to 
life? 

The question has been, how can the educa- 
tional system adjust itself to meet the 
problem? It can be done; this book, tells 
how it has been done in twenty-six typical 
cases under various conditions in different 
towns and cities with widely varying re- 
sources to call upon for the help, spiritual, 
recreational, or material, which may have 
been needed. 

The problem child is the maladjusted 
child, out of balance with his surroundings, 
and so a problem in conduct or scholarship 
or both. It takes a delicate and individual 
touch to adjust the hidden springs in the 
child’s nature which control balance, and 
it has been the visiting teacher who has been 
been called upon for this task, a teacher 
thoroughly aware of school methods and 
school problems, trained in social work, with 
an understanding of children’s mental proc- 
esses, and with time to devote to the 
individual, since each problem is a thing by 
itself and must be treated as such, 
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The stories are grouped under the head- 
ings: parental attitude, feelings of inferiority, 
diverse issues, questions of honesty, and sex 
problems. Not that the groupings are 
water-tight compartments making a problem 
purely a matter of a father’s attitude toward 
his son or a problem of honesty which has 
nothing to do with a feeling of inferiority, 
but in most problems there is a predominant 
feature, one particular spring to be delicately 
adjusted. 

One is impressed as one reads these twenty- 
six stories, so human that they seem counter- 
parts of our own experiences, of the untold 
value of the ounce of prevention. One 
cannot say definitely that, if left to drift, a 
boy like Hugh Holden, suspected of dis- 
honesty, mismanaged by his parents, would 
have become a thief and ended in jail, but 
one is too well aware of the acorns which 
become oaks and the small beginnings from 
which grave misdeeds may be traced, not to 
believe that prevention saves the necessity 
of cure and that the proportion is probably, 
at least, that of the ounce to the pound. 

“Nipped in the bud” we say as we read the 
story of Sarah Hart or Joe Della Robia or 
Nancy Barnes. The problem child is a 
solvable problem, although it is true, as the 
foreword says, that “Not all stories are 
stories of marked success and in some the 
issue is still uncertain,” but these are facts 
which enhance rather than lessen the value 
of the book, stimulating the readers to a 
realizing sense that there are causes, hidden 
sources of trouble, which although not 
always found may yet be found and are 
worth seeking. The reader of this book, 
whether teacher, social worker, or parent, 
can find many a lesson within its pages, too 
valuable to be missed. 

Ranp, 
Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit. 


Purchasing Power of the Consumer. A 
Statistical Index. By Wrtutam A. Ber- 
RIDGE; Emma A. Wrnstow; and RicHARD 
A. Finn. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 
1925, pp. 318. $4.00. 

The three prize-winning essays in a recent 
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contest of the J. Walter Thompson Company 
are brought together in this volume. Partic- 
ularly interesting to home economists is the 
essay, “Contributions from budget studies 
to the construction of a statistical index to 
the purchasing power of consumers in the 
United States,” by Dr. Emma A. Winslow. 
The obvious purpose of the writer in making 
this difficult study was to correlate and help 
to render more economically usuable the 
findings of the best of the scattered investiga- 
tions of budgets—both of families and 
individuals—in the United States and 
Europe. Her previous studies and publica- 
tions in this field on both continents have 
given her perspective as well as courage. 
Consequently the analyses of the various 
budget studies, with the valuable bibliog- 
raphy appended, will surely be received 
gratefully by teachers and researchers. 

The results of the meaty analyses of the 
budget studies are woven together in a 
final chapter (pp. 253-258) entitlted “The 
construction of a statistical index of the 
purchasing power of consumers and necessary 
additional research.” Here the author 
reaches the conclusion that some of the 
data on expenditures, namely, those for 
housing, fuel, light, and for clothing (except 
for highest incomes), can be accepted as 
bearing “a fairly fixed relation to total 
income with relatively slight adjustment 
according to number of persons supported by 
the income.” From data on the average 
income for a certain locality, therefore, an 
estimate can be made of the capacity of the 
population to buy clothing, fuel, light, and 
to pay for living quarters. 

The expenditures for food, miscellaneous 
items, and savings prove to be the most 
variable; they depend on the size of the 
family and on the size of the income. To 
translate these sections of budget data into 
an index of purchasing power would require 
additional information about income groups 
and the size of families. 

The weakness in an index of purchasing 
power constructed from budget expenditures 
is, of course, that they show demand for 
groups of commodities rather than for a 
specific product. Dr. Winslow recommends 
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that research be undertaken on “detailed 
expenditures in certain typical communities 
as influenced by income and size of family 
so that we can estimate probable expendi- 
tures in other communities of similar kind,” 
and also on sales of specified commodities in 
different kinds of localities. 

The writer outlines investigations that 
would make possible the construction of an 
index which would grade consumers as to 
their demand for specified goods, “‘so that 
it will be shown how satisfactory a market 
there will be for any one of a number of 
other products closely related in consumer 
demand.” 

The other essays are the study by Mr. 
Berridge, winner of the first prize, entitled 
“An index of the incomes of factory workers 
in the United States,” which makes use of 
graphic methods in working out the problem 
of an index of earnings and in presenting 
the results; and the study by Mr. Flinn, 
winner of the third prize, which recommends 
in making an index of buying power the 
use of the ratio between actual employment 
and the applications for employment in the 
New York State Department of Labor. 

FLORENCE A. ARMSTRONG, 
Washington, D.C. 


Wages and the Family. Materials for the 
Study of Business. By Paut H. Dovctas. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1925, pp. 290. $3.00 net; postpaid $3.15. 
Of especial interest to women is the ques- 

tion of family allowances described in 

“Wages and the Family,” by Paul H. 

Douglas. To the woman who is the head of 

a household the plan—where it is in opera- 

tion—enables her to take proper care of her 

family without being compelled to neglect 
her duties by going outside the home 
to earn money for its maintenance. To the 
woman also whose work lies outside the 
home, the question is vitally important, 
because the family allowance opens for 
woman the way—at present barred—to 
equal pay for equal work, with an adjust- 
ment for dependents, for whom, of course, 
many women as well as men have to provide. 
Mr. Douglas, however, expresses this benefit 
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differently: “Such a plan, moreover, would 
make it possible to pay women an equal 
minimum with men and hence remove the 
dangers of their undercutting the men’s 
rate.” 

A vivid analytical volume on the same sub- 
ject, which we hope JourNat readers will 
read also, appeared in England last year, by 
Eleanor F. Rathbone, a wholehearted pro- 
tagonist of the practical application of the 
system. Miss Rathbone called her study, 
“The Disinherited Family.” A British critic 
pronounces it “a contribution of enduring 
importance to one of the major issues of our 
time.” Another study on the same theme, 
“Family Allowances,” was published last 
year by the International Labor Office at 
Geneva. In cooperation with the latter 
organization, Mr. Douglas has written his 
book, which is an exposition of the operation 
of the plan—that is, making additional 
money payments for dependents—by in- 
dustry and by governments in European 
countries and in Australia, followed by a 
proposal for its application in the United 
States. 

FLORENCE A. ARMSTRONG, 
Washington, D.C. 


Bacteria in Relation to Man. A Study-Text in 
General Microbiology. By JEAN BROAD- 
nuRST. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1925, pp. 306. $3.00. 

This combined text and laboratory outline 
with its 147 illustrations is designed as an 
introduction to microbiology, and is intended 
to precede “How We Resist Disease, an 
Introduction to Immunity” by the same 
author. 

The introduction gives clear descriptions 
of the compound microscope, with exercises 
intended to familiarize the student wih its 
parts and workings. 

After a chapter on green or independent 
plants, the author discusses first the cell, 
then the various common types or forms 
of microérganisms, and their cultivation, 
activity, and control. Their relation to 
air, water, milk, soil is next taken up, 
followed by other economic phases of micro- 
biology and its relation to human discase. 
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Finally, comes the historical setting of the 
science. 

Each chapter is carefully outlined and the 
drawings are clear and, as the author states, 
“the open spacing is designed to encourage 
notes of a thoughtful type and may in- 
cidentally discourage the rather common 
habit of voluminous, unselective note taking, 
so likely to be indulged in when notes are 
taken in a notebook and separated from the 
text to which they are related.” 

The book is well-balanced and the more 
one studies it the more one likes it and 
appreciates its value. It should prove a 
valuable one for teachers of natural science 
as well as for nurses, for, although it is not 
designed to take the place of the standard 
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texts of microbiology, it gives lecture and 
reading outlines that attack the subject in a 
comprehensive and stimulating way. The 
chapter on “Historical setting of bacteriol- 
ogy” is most suggestive, following its 
chronological development from the early 
theories of disease and origin of life to the 
present day. Other noteworthy features are 
the clear, concise, complete glossary and the 
key to some of the common bacteria. The 
bibliography at the end of each chapter as 
well as the general references in the back of 
the book make it a valuable addition to the 
library of any one interested in natural 
science. 
H. Stone, 
Clinton, Connecticut. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Food and the Family. By V. H. Morrram. 
London: Nisbet & Co., 22 Berners St., 
W. 1, 1925, pp. 240. 5/-net. 

A sane and readable discussion of every- 
day nutrition by a professor of physiology in 
the Household and Social Science Depart- 
ment of King’s College for Women, Uni- 
versity of London; lays emphasis on the 
importance of a mixed diet and the avoid- 
ance of food fads; draws its practical il- 
lustrations and tables of food values from 
English usage, markets, and prices; in- 
cludes an interesting chapter on “Meals 
and the order of the courses” giving the 
theoretical physiological justification for 
common practices. 


Pattern Making, Garment Fitting, and 
Garment Making. By Epmunp GuRNEY. 
Portland, Oregon: Edmund Gurney, 692 
Schuyler Street, 1925, pp. 97. $3.00. 

A book of instructions by a man conver- 
sant with both the business and the teach- 
ing of advanced dressmaking and tailoring; 
gives directions for drafting patterns for 
different garments according to a system 
-or'zinated by the author, for fitting and 
for finishing; pays special attention to 
diferent types of pockets and buttonholes; 
advocates easy-fitting, hygienic garments 
for men, women, and children; freely il- 
lustrated with diagrams and halftones. 


Educational Yearbook, 1924, International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Edited by I. L. Kanne. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1925, 
pp. 650. $3.00. 

An interesting volume valuable for 
reference; gives in Part I a summary of the 
year’s educational developments in Aus- 
tralia, Bulgaria, Canada, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Norway, South Africa, and the United 
States, and in Part II discussions of the 
problem of method as it is being considered 
in England, Germany, the United States, 
and France; each chapter written by a 
well-known educator of the country de- 
scribed, and provided with a brief bibli- 
ography; well-indexed. 


Reform of Secondary Education in France. 
By I. L. Kanner. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1925, pp. 
159. $1.50. 

The second study of the International 
Institute of Teachers College; describes the 
thorough-going reform initiated by Leon 
Berard and widely discussed in France 
before its gradual adoption in 1923-24 for 
the national school system; includes also 
a brief statement of the earlier French 
educational tradition and the conditions 
leading to the reform, which is defined by 
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the author as the carefully-considered 
attempt of a leading cultural nation to 
reach “a satisfactory definition of the 
terms liberal education and culture”; gives 
the present schedules of classes, those for 
girls showing a fixed amount of dressmaking 
and music as universal requirements with 
more of dressmaking and domestic sci- 
ence required or optional for the students in 
certain courses. 


Outlines of Agricultural Economics. By 
Henry C. Taytor. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925 pp. 610. $3.25. 
A well-known handbook by a former 

chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 

ics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, revised to incorporate recent statis- 
tics and other findings; includes, among 
sections of interest to home economists, 

a chapter on the social side of farm life by 

C. J. Galpin and Emily Hoag Sawtelle, 

and one on the future of the farmer. 


Religion in Country Life: Proceedings of 
the Seventh Annual National Country Life 
Conference. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1925, pp. 216. $2.00; $2.10 
post paid. 

The addresses and discussions presented 
at Columbus, Ohio, November 7-11, 1924, 
together with reports of committees and 
minutes of the business sessions; includes 
a section prepared by the committee on 
homemaking, Ilena M. Bailey, chairman, 
which suggests practical means for increas- 
ing the emphasis placed on religious and 
character training in the home and gives 
references to literature and other helps. 


The Little Child in Our Great Cities. By 
W. Bertram New York: 
American Child Health Association, 1925, 
pp. 201. $1.50. 

An attractive illustrated pamphlet giving 

a narrative account of organized work for 

the health of a pre-school child in twenty- 

four cities of the United States by a staff 
associate of the American Child Health 

Association. 
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The Personal Equation. By Lovuts Ber- 
MAN. New York: The Century Co., 
1925, pp. 304. $2.50. 

A non-technical presentation of the 
mechanistic theory of personality with 
special reference to the recent investigations 
of the influence of endocrine glands on the 
development of physical and mental charac- 
teristics; gives an introductory discussion 
of inherited traits and the nature of per- 
sonality; takes up the rdle played by the 
various glands in the individual’s develop- 
ment, and more specifically on stature, 
features, sex characters, intelligence, and 
temperament; illustrated by portraits of 
historic personages said to represent dif- 
ferent types of glandular dominance; con- 
tains neither references to authorities cited 
nor an index. 


Personality and Social Adjustment. By 
Ernest R. Groves. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1924, pp. 296. 
$1.40. 

An endeavor to bring together recent 
psychological findings for those who deal 
with problems of social conduct; particularly 
valuable in the study of children’s behavior; 
offers illuminating explanations for some 
failures in adjustment to life. 


Real Estate Advertising. By Warp C. Grr- 
ForRD. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1925, pp. 194 $4.00. 

A discussion of the principles of adver- 
tising as applied to the real estate business, 
giving more attention to the technique of 
preparing copy and so-called advertising 
psychology than to the analysis and presen- 
tation of real estate values. 


Legislative Compendium for 1925. The 
Blue Book of the American Common- 
wealth. Chicago: The Legislative Infor- 
mation Bureau, 74 West Washington 
Street, 1925, pp. 200. $10. 

A classified summary of new state laws 
enacted during 1925; contains also brief 
statements by the governors of states 
whose legislatures met in 1924-25 regarding 
the general trend of legislation, and a list 
of members of all state legislatures; a use- 
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ful reference book for the legislative com- 
mittees of national organizations and others 
interested to keep track of state action on 


special subjects. 


Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. McCot- 
Lum, E. V., and Smmonps, Nina. Third 
edition. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1925, pp. 675. $4.25. 


Food Buying and Our Markets. By Day 
Monroe and Lenore Monroe STRAT- 
TON. Boston: M. Barrows & Co., 1925, 
pp. 321. $2.75. 


Young People’s Cook Book. By Inez N. 
McFee. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co., 1925, pp. 290. $2.00 net. 
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A Cake Manual. By Jessie B. Rocerson. 
Second edition. Boston: M. Barrows & 
Co., 1925, pp. 113. $1.25. 


Problems in Home Economics Teaching. 
By Leona F. Bowman. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1925, pp. 146. 
$1.50; $1.60 post paid. 


Foundations of Method. By WILLIAM 
Hearp Kuipatrick. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1925, pp. 383. $2.00. 


Practical Book of Home Repairs. By 
Cuetsea Fraser. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1925, pp. 378. $2.50 net. 


ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 


TEXTILES 


Contributed by the division of Textiles and Clothing, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture 


Cloth counting glass. Textile World, 1925, 

68: 47 (507). 

Description of a portable cloth-counting 
glass recently patented; a useful instru- 
ment for the use of textile analysts in mills 
or textile laboratories. 


Trotman, S. R., and Sutton, R. W. De- 
struction of wool by exposure to the 
atmosphere. Jour. Soc. of Dyers and 
Colourists, 1925, 41: 121. 

The literature on the subject of the 
weathering of wool is reviewed and refer- 
ences are given, together with results of the 
experiments made by the authors on the 
effect of bacterial action of wool and the 
part it plays in natural atmospheric deterio- 
‘ration of such fabrics. It was found that 
spore-forming bacilli cause the most damage. 
Different organisms produce damage at 
different rates, each growing best within 
certain limits. 


Speakman, John B. The behavior of wool 
as an amphoteric colloid. Part II, The 
chemical theory of dyeing. Jour. Soc. 
Dyers and Colourists, 1925, 41: 172. 

An excellent review of the chemical theory 
of dyeing together with its reformulation 
based upon the behavior of wool and silk 
as amphoteric colloids; experimental results 
obtained by the author are included. 


Mullin, Charles E. Condition or regain in 
wool. Textile Colorist, 1925, 47: 497, 
continued from 369. 

A discussion of the hydroscopic proper- 
ties of wool with tables showing physical 
constants of different kinds and grades of 
wool, followed by an excellent bibliogra- 
phy of papers dealing with regain in textile 
materials. 
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Edwards, W. F. Practical tests for rayon. 

Amer. Silk Jour., 1925, 44: 53. 

One of a series of articles by the director 
of laboratories of the U. S. Testing Company, 
Inc., on methods of testing for the various 
textile fibers. 


Rayon in the making. Amer. Silk. Jour., 
1925, 44: 51. 
Popular presentation of the manufac- 
ture of rayon. 


Designs for cotton fabrics. Textile Manu- 
facturer, 1924, 50: 368. 
Detailed description of the method of 
producing a few cotton fabrics of inter- 
esting design. 


“Protexwel.” Textile World, 1925, 68: 47 

(507). 

Description of an oil compound for 
rubberizing all kinds of fiber, which is said 
not to have the usual disadvantages of these 
fabrics, such as the disagreeable odor, high 
inflammability, or tendency to gum in hot 
weather and to deteriorate with age. 


Fifty-four inch widths here to stay, but 
chiefly in novelties. Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, 1925, No. 4229: 39. 

Interesting discussion of the now widely- 
debated question of using wider widths in 
dress materials; gives layouts of patterns 
showing the waste when materials of certain 
widths are used. 


Matthews, J. Merritt. Interesting tex- 
tile patents. Textile World, 1925, 68: 
39 (499). 

Includes a description of United States 
patent 1,519,376, a process relating to the 
production of transparent effects on thin 
goods like organdies. A combination of 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acids is used. 


Cheetham, H. Mercerisation with per- 
manent finish. Jour. Soc. Dyers and 
Colourists, 1925, 41: 146. 

Abstract of British patent 225,680, 

1923. Cotton fa’ rics are passed through 


a solution of zinc chloride, dried, and treated 
in an acid bath. An organdie finish is 
thus obtained, but by mercerizing with 
caustic soda before or after this treatment, 
the finish can be modified to a soft, trans- 


parent, permanent effect. 


Clark, C. O. and Craft, J. Eulan— 
Permanent protection against moth 
damage to textiles. Jour. Soc. Dyers and 
Colourists, 1925, 41: 155. 

Summary of lectures delivered by Mr. 
Clark at the Technical College, Bradford, 
England, and by Mr. Craft at the Australia 
House, Strand, London. General discussion 
of various methods of preventing moth 
damage; the life history of the three classes 
of moths which attack wool, namely the 
clothes moth, the fur moth, and the tapestry 
moth; the chemistry and methods of apply- 
ing the moth-proofing mixture known as 
Eulan, which is now manufactured by the 
Bayer Company. 


Brannon, C. M. Establishes moth-proof- 
ing service. Nat. Cleaner and Dyer, 
1925, 16: 55. 

Describes the service for moth-proofing 
such objects as rugs, garments, and furs, 
in an establishment in a western city, one 
of the first to undertake this on a large 
scale. 


Seeds, K. B. Measuring the color of hay. 
Amer. Elevator and Grain Trade, 1925, 
43: 822. 

The color of hay is an important part of 
hay standardization work and a method 
has been devised whereby this can be de- 
termined by comparison with the Munsell 
color system. A machine which whirls a 
portion of the hay is employed to blend the 
various colors into one composite color while 
the Munsell color discs are attached to the 
shaft and whirled at the same time. Good 
illustrations are included. This is an 
interesting use of the color system long used 
by art departments of the home economics 
divisions and suggests other applications 
in various home economics lines. 
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Wilson, J. S. Celatene dyes and their 
application. Jour. Soc. of Dyers and 
Colourists, 1925, 41: 169. 

Methods of dyeing cellulose acetate 
artificial silk when it occurs alone or in 
combination with other fibers. Of particular 
interest in connection with the subject of 
celanese, the latest cellulose acetate silk 
to be marketed. 


Jones, J. I. M. and Kilby, W. Identifi- 
cation of vat dyes on cotton. Jour. 
Soc. of Dyers and Colourists, 1925, 41: 
127. 

Excellent series of tables outlining chemi- 
cal tests for the purpose indicated. 


Stripes—which way? Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, 1925, No. 4222: 38; No. 4231: 49. 
A well-illustrated discussion of the opti- 

cal illusions produced by stripes as applied 

to the present vogue for striped materials 
in costuming. 


Uses of the [Silk] Association library. 

Silkworm, 1925, 7: 139. 

Short discussion of the contents and 
available services of the famous library of 
the Silk Association, which deals entirely 
with the subject of silk. An address by the 
librarian of the Silk Association at a meet- 
ing of the New York Special Libraries 


NOTES AND 


Lantern Slides on Fabric Selection. A 
series of 47 slides, illustrating points to be 
considered in selecting fabrics, has been 
prepared by the Office of Cooperative 
Extension Work in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. With 
the slides are provided supplementary notes 
by Dr. Ruth O’Brien. 

The slides are prepared primarily for 
extension workers and may be obtained for 
use in a given state through the Director of 
Extension at the State College of Agriculture. 
Others may borrow them through the same 
channels at a charge covering cost of trans- 
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Association, reprinted from June issue of 
Special Libraries. 


Jack, Florence B. The care of a man’s 
wardrobe. Home and Gardens, 1925, 
7: 107. 

Clothing and textile teachers have often 
been accused of overlooking the masculine 
part of the population when outlining studies 
on clothing. This article is a popular 
discussion of the care necessary to preserve 
the appearance of men’s clothing and has 
some good cuts illustrating a convenient 
clothes closet for men and methods of 
folding coats. 


John M. An Arizona cliff- 
Art and Archaeol., 20: 


Breazeale, 
dweller’s shawl. 
85. 

A detailed description (with drawings) 
of a shawl discovered in a small burial case 
containing the mummified remains of an 
infant unearthed near Salt River, Gila 
County, Arizona. The shawl is an inter- 
esting example of primitive lace work 


Leonard, Donald D. The Shanghai Raw 
Silkk Market. Textile World, 1925, 68: 
13 (777). 

An interesting description of the modern 
silk industry in China with four good 
photographs showing stages in the process. 


CLIPPINGS 


portation. The official designation of the 
set is Lantern Slide Series No. 138. 


Pan American Union and Home Eco- 
nomics. Interest in health education and 
education for homemaking is growing rapidly 
in Latin America, though home economics 
as we understand it is not familiar there. 
In order to give an idea of the scope of the 
subject as understood in this country, the 
October Bulletin of the Pan American 
Union in its Spanish edition published the 
program of the San Francisco meeting of 
the American Home Economics Association. 
It was accompanied by a brief introductory 
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article by the editor of the JoURNAL oF 
Home Economics, telling something of the 
development and aims of the home econom- 
ics movement and expressing the desire of 
the American Home Economics Association 
to be of any possible service in its develop- 
ment to the southward. 


International Health Education Confer- 
ence, 1923. The report of this meeting, 
held at the World Conference on Education 
in San Francisco, has been recently issued 
by the American Child Health Association. 
In its 346 pages are given the papers and 
discussions and the text of the resolutions 
passed. Copies may be purchased from the 
Association, at 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, for 25 cents each. 


Dogged Accuracy. Home economists will 
be grateful to the Literary Review for res- 
cuing the following contemporary ad- 
vertisement from oblivion: “Wanted, a 
Pug Dog, to be Part of Old-Time Exhibit 
Illustrating Modes and Manners of Last 
Sixty Years. Dog must be full-blooded Pug 
with curled tail, fat, and wheezy. Will pay 
well for one week’s use of dog and give 
exceptional care.” 


Children’s Books. Among material pre- 
pared for free distribution in connection 
with Children’s Book Week, November 
8-14, the National Association of Book 
Publishers, 25 West 33d Street, New York 
City, has announced a list of recent maga- 
zine articles on children’s reading. The 
November Journal of the National Education 
Association is to carry a descriptive list of 
100 books for children’s libraries. 


Model Home Library. The division of 
literature of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has drawn up a list of 200 
volumes which it recommends for home 
purchase. The list has been printed by the 
Arnold Company, 320 Broadway, New York 
City, from whom copies may be obtained. 


Early American Glassware. Nine ex- 
amples of early American flasks from the 
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collection of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, are illustrated in The Glass 
Industry for July, 1925, together with 
dates and descriptive data useful to col- 
lectors and others interested in this subject. 


Chinaware and Hot-water Storage Tanks. 
Specifications for chinaware to be used in 
cafeteria and restaurants adopted on Sep- 
tember 3, 1924, by a joint conference of 
manufacturers, distributors, and users, are 
published in Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No. 33, of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. Similar standards for hot- 
water storage tanks appear in Bulletin 
No. 25. Both may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at five 
cents each. 


Specifications for Cheesecloth. United 
States government specifications as revised 
June 15, 1925, are given in U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Standards Circular 
No. 257, copies of which may be purchased 
for 5 cents each of the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


String Bean Cloth. Coarse cloth and 
carpets are reported by the Science News 
Letter as being made on a commercial 
scale in Austria from the fibres of string 
bean shells. The new material is expected to 
compete with hempen products, and after 
proper bleaching and printing can be used 
for floor coverings, upholstery, and in 
saddlery. 


Paper Hanging. This is the title of 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Bulletin 102, Trade and Industry Series 
No. 29, which includes an excellent bibli- 
ography on interior decorating. Copies 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., for 10 cents each. 


Films from the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Recent releases are “The 
Short Course,” a one-reel film descriptive of 
what boys and girls do and learn at the short 
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courses in farming and homemaking ar- 
ranged for them at state agricultural col- 
leges; and “Poor Mrs. Jones,” a four-reel 
story of a discouraged farm woman who, 
on a visit to city friends, learns to appreciate 
the advantages of country life. Both films 
are circulated through the educational film 
service of the Department and cooperating 
institutions. 


Child Health Bulletin. The September 
issue contains two articles of especial interest 
to those concerned with children’s diets: 
The Prevention of Rickets, by H. C. Sher- 
man, a clear, sane, and trustworthy summary 
of the present status of the subject; and 
How to Choose the Best Food for the Least 
Money by Lucy H. Gillett, giving practical 
suggestions especially adapted for the use of 
social workers with low-income families. 
Copies of the Bulletin may be purchased 
for 5 cents each from the American Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York City. 


Sunlight for Babies. A popular article on 
heliotherapy by Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
director of hygiene in the U. S. Children’s 
Bureau, has been reprinted from the Child 
Health Bulletin and may be secured free by 
writing to the Bureau. 


Child Welfare. The September issue of 
the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science is devoted to 
“New Values in Child Welfare.” The 


thirty-odd articles by well-known authorities 
cover various phases of social, educational, 
and psychologic work with children and also 
the relation of the family, the social service 
organization, and the state to child welfare. 
Single copies may be purcahsed for one 
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dollar from the Academy at 39th Street and 
Woodland Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Juvenile Courts at Work. A study of the 
origin and methods of ten courts by Katha- 
rine F. Lenroot and Emma O. Lundberg is 
given in U. S. Department of Labor, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Publication No. 141, a 323- 
page pamphlet, single copies of which may 
be obtained free on application to the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Working People’s Educational Opportuni- 
ties in Greater Boston, 1925-26. The 
Educational Exchange of the Prospect 
Union Association, an organization devoted 
to educational welfare in Greater Boston, 
has published a catalogue of day and evening 
courses for working men and women in 
which the available courses are grouped by 
subjects, and a descriptive list is given of the 
schools offering them. Households Arts 
occupies 5 out of about 115 pages, and other 
home economics subjects are found scattered 
under other headings. Copies of the book 
may be purchased from the Exchange, 
760 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, for 20 cents each. 


Where the Milk Goes. The Department 
of Agriculture says that the 26,000,000 cows 
milked in the country produced last year 
114,666,201,000 pounds. Of this 46.9 per 
cent was used in manufactured products, 
46 per cent for household purposes, 4 per 
cent for feeding calves, and the remainder 
was wasted when the cow kicked over the 
bucket. Creamery butter made up about 
one-fourth of the manufacture products, 
farm butter about 11 per cent, cheese 3.6 
per cent, ice cream 3.4 per cent, and canned 
milk 3.7 per cent. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


KINDRED INTERESTS 


American Library Association. Charles 
F. D. Belden, director of the Boston Public 
Library and of the division of public libraries 
for the Massachusetts Board of Education, 
is the newly-elected president of the asso- 
ciation. The fourth award of the Newbery 
Medal for the best children’s book of the 
year was made to Charles J. Finger’s “Tales 
from Silver Lands.” Miss Marguerite 
Wilkinson’s address in presentation of the 
medal emphasized as the distinctive quality 
of the book its rare sense of reality. 

National Dairy Exposition. Among the 
features of the annual exposition, held this 
year at the state fair grounds in Indianapolis, 
October 10 to 17, was a Health Food Show 
under the direction of Dr. E. V. McCollum. 
The National Dairy Council arranged an 
exhibit of educational materials selected 
particularly as helps in teaching. The 
program included story-telling on health 


subjects and demonstrations in food 
preparation. 
National Health Service. The U. S. 


Public Health Service has given notice 
that it has no connection whatever with the 
self-styled “National Health Service,” of 
Washington, D. C., and does not endorse it 
or its books. 

American Child Health Association. A 
health scholarship of $500 was awarded to 
Mrs. Katie Bell Conyers, home economics 
teacher in the public schools of Memphis, 
Tennessee, by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company through the American 
Child Health Association, in a contest 
which concerned a novel plan of coopera- 
tion between the city boards of health and 
education. It was open to students in a 
special course in public health for school 
teachers conducted by the city superin- 
tendent of health, Dr. J. J. Durrett, and 


was planned to aid teachers in developing 
good health habits and correcting defects 
among their pupils. This contest and 
award were a sequel to the nation-wide 
contest conducted last year under the same 
auspices. 

U. S. Civil Service Commission. Two 
examinations for positions in the Indian 
Service are announced. Applications for 
matron will close November 28 and for 
cook December 30. Quarters, heat, and 
light are furnished appointees and entrance 
salaries range from $780 to $1320 per an- 
num for matron and from $780 to $900 for 
cook. Full information can be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., or from the 
post office or custom house in any city. 

Art Center. Through the generosity of 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., $10,000 a year for 
three years has been granted to the Art 
Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York 
City, to pay the salary of a director, and 
Mr. Alon Bement, for the last five years 
director of the Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, has been appointed to the new posi- 
tion. 

Robert Griffin Wall-Paper Design Com- 
petition. In order to stimulate the crea- 
tion and appreciation of new and experi- 
mental types of wall-paper design, three 
prizes, of $1,000, $200 and $100, respec- 
tively, have been offered by Mr. Robert 
Griffin for original and distinctive designs 
suitable for use in the living room of a 
moderate-sized, detached, suburban dwell- 
ing with a medium natural light exposure. 
The contest, which is opened to all archi- 
tects, artists, designers, decorators, and 
students resident in the United States is 
being conducted by the Art-in-Trades 
Club of New York, five of whose members 
will constitute the jury of award. Further 
information may be obtained from Mr. 
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An easy way to 
rejuvenate a recipe 


M°s!. of us have a cake recipe we call 

plain, a simple inexpensive cake 
that can be “thrown together” in a hurry 
—no great delicacy, merely the means of 
adding a little variety to a meal. 


But just make it with Swans Down! 


Even this simple one or two egg cake 
ceases to be considered plain. As one 
woman puts it, “I didn’t recognize my 
old recipe when I brought it to life with 
Swans Down.” 


That is just what Swans Down does— 
adds a light, airy softness and delightful 
delicacy of taste and texture that makes 
even the once rather substantial plain 
cake wholly delicious. 

Therein lies the principal economy in 
using this Swans Down. This feathery 
cake flour is naturally so rich in itself 
less shortening is required. It is so very 
much lighter and airier and more velvety 
in texture that even with fewer eggs your 
cake is far more tempting than is possible 
with any bread flour. 


But best of all, when you bake with 
Swans Down you know your cake will 
be perfect—not once in awhile but every 
time you bake. 


SENT FREE—We have a chart which 
gives in detail every step to be taken in 
making a cake; preparation of ingredients 
mixing, baking—all any one needs to 
know to make a ect cake. Send for 
your copy; it’s free. Invaluable in the 
home kitchen; particularly adapted for 
teaching the subject of cake. Includes 
— instructions for making Angel 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 
2911 First Avenue Evansville, Indiana 


DOWN 
CAKE FLOUR 


Preferred by Housewives for 31 years 
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A gift of health 


THANKSGIVING and Christmas mean special 
holiday preparations both at school and 
at home. 

The girls in your cooking classes will be 
enthusiastic over making fruit cake and 
plum pudding. 

Why not mix health with the fruit and 
spices this year and prepare holiday foods 
with Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN! Fruit cake, 
for example, can be made several weeks 
before time and stored until needed. Wrap 
in waxed paper, then in tissue paper and 
tie with bright ribbons. 


Kellogg’s ALL-BRAN Fruit Cake 


1 cu Saeene, 2 cups brown sugar, 4 eggs, % 
pound currants, 1% pounds raisins, % pound candied 
orange peel, % pound almonds, % cup ALL-BRAN, 2 
cups flour, % teaspoon nutmeg, % teaspoon cloves, | 
teaspoon cinnamon, % teaspoon soda, % teaspoon salt. 

Cream shortening and sugar and add well-beaten 
yolks—then fold in stiffly beaten whites. Wash and 
dry currants and raisins. Cut orange peel in fine pieces 
and dredge all the fruit in about half the flour. Blanch 
almonds and cut in shreds. Crisp in oven and add to 
other mixture together with ALL-BRAN. Add remain- 
ing flour which has been sifted with spices, salt and 
soda. Put in greased tin and cover tightly with waxed 
paper. Steam for three hours. Yield: Cake 9 inches in 
diameter and 4% inches in thickness. 


Write for other health recipes and pamphicte — 


KELLOGG COMPANY HE-l1 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Home Economics Department 
Miss Mary I. Barber, Director 


| OPlease send me ............ copies of the following | 
pamphlets— | 
00 Three Meals a Day ([) Milk and Cereals 
| COBreakfasts CUALL-BRAN Recipes 
l Bottle Exhibit showing manufacture of Kellogg's | 
products. 
| | 


The Kellogg cereals—Corn Flakes, Pep, 
Krumbles and ALL-BRAN—are famous 
for their flavor. The Kellogg “kitchens” 
prepare breakfast for over a million families 


daily. 
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George E. Clark, Art-in-Trades Club, 
34 East 38th Street, New York City. 

Grace Russell Wilmot. From California 
comes news of the death of Mrs. Wilmot, 
for the last ten years a delightful lecturer 
on the subject of interior decoration. Mrs. 
Wilmot worked very closely with home 
demonstration agents and with the heads 
of art departments of the various universi- 
ties and colleges where interior decoration 
is taught. Her best work, perhaps, was 
done in lecturing before women’s clubs where 
she used beautiful lantern slides as illustra- 
tive material. Mrs. Wilmot had been 
giving a course of lectures in Mississippi 
and was starting to her home in California 
when she was stricken with the illness which 
terminated in her death on the 24th of 
July. 

Margaret Murray Washington. The 
death of Mrs. Booker T. Washington on 
June 4, 1925, deprived the Negro race of 
one of its great figures. According to the 
Tuskegee Messenger, Mrs. Washington 
was born in 1865 at Macon, Mississippi. 
She attended Fisk University, and on 
leaving there was offered a place on the 
faculty of Tuskegee Institute. In 1892 she 
married Dr. Washington, and until her 
death carried on active work for her people. 
She was director of Girls’ industries at 
Tuskegee, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Colored Women’s Clubs, member 
of the executive committee of the Com- 
mission on Interracial Cooperation, and 
president of the International Council of 
Women of the Darker Races. 

Boys and Girls Clubs. Forty-three states 
were represented by the 755 boys and girls 
club members at their national congress 
in Chicago September 15 to 18. According 
to newspaper reports of statistics there 
presented, three-quarters of them expect to 
become farmers or farm homemakers, and 
a similar number expect to go to college. 
Over half of them have bank accounts, the 
average balance being $73.49, and the 
average value of the property, each boy 
or girl now owns is $138.71. we 

A Conference for Parents on Child Study. 
The family, the community as it surrounds 


the family, leisure, day-dreaming, and other 
personality problems, adjustments not only 
of children but of adults in their relation- 
ship to children, were discussed at a parents’ 
conference called by the Child Study As- 
sociation of America at the Hotel Waldorf, 
New York, from October 26 to 28. On 
the program were such speakers as Dr. 
Ethel Puffer Howes, Dr. Bernard Glueck, 
Dr. Helen T. Wooley, Dean Russell, Miriam 
Van Waters, and Beatrice Hinkle. 

Following the conference a_ ten-day 
institute is to be held at the new head- 
quarters of the Association, 54 West 74th 
Street, in connection with which there are 
planned demonstrations of study groups as 
actually carried on by the Association, 
visits to clinics, schools, and other agencies, 
and discussions of methods and materials, 
and of possibilities for cooperation with 
interested agencies. 

Home Economics and the International 
Education Board. Mlle. Elvire Smeyers, 
supervisor of household arts in the Belgian 
Ministry of Agriculture, recently visited 
this country under a fellowship of the 
International Education Board to study the 
subject matter and methods of teaching 
home economics in rural communities. 

Hampton Institute Farmers’ Conference. 
Two-hundred and sixty-three delegates, 
representing 20,000 Negro families, at- 
tended the annual conference at Hampton, 
Virginia in July. Last year there were only 
164 delegates. Mrs. M. M. Davis, state 
agent of cooperative extension work in 
home economics, spoke on “Self-support 
through home demonstration work in 
Virginia”; Jessie M. Hoover, specialist in 
agricultural education from Washington, 
discussed “Milk in the diet”; and Ola Powell, 
field agent for the southern division of 
extension work, told of progress in estab- 
lishing home industries. 

U. S. Bureau of Home Economics. A. 
Elizabeth Hill, for the last eight years chem- 
ist in the Henry Phipps Institute of Chemi- 
cal Research, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
joined the staff of the division of textiles 
and clothing on September 1. Miss Hill 
has received both her bachelor’s and master’s 
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BABY’S HEALTH 
DEPENDS UPON HIS FOOD 


The food must be especially prepared of course; and then, 
it must be kept fresh until the last morsel is consumed. 


The Watchwords are 
COLD and CLEANLINESS 


The practical application of low temperatures to the keeping 
of the child’s food is discussed in the new bulletin of the 


HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION BUREAU 


entitled 
THE CARE OF THE CHILD’S FOOD IN THE HOME 


Send for as many copies as you can use to advantage. 


NOVEMBER, 1925 
THE HOUSEHOLD REFRIGERATION BUREAU 
Dr. M. E. Pennington, Director 
51 Chambers Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send (free of charge) your pamphlet. 


“The Care of the Child’s Food in the Home’’............ copies 
Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
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degrees from the University of Pennsylvania, 
specializing throughout the course of her 
training in the various phases of organic 
chemistry. Her work at Phipps Institute 
was centered on dye problems. Her first 
problem in the Bureau will be the study of 
the chemical and physical changes of textile 
fibers caused by the process of home laun- 
dering. Many phases of this subject 
require scientific research before recom- 
mendations can be made to replace the 
unsatisfactory household methods now in use. 

Mary A. Davis began work as junior 
specialist in clothing on September 16. 
For the past two years Miss Davis has 
been instructor in clothing construction and 
selection at the University of Oregon. For 
the year preceding she held the fellowship 
in textiles at the University of Washington 
given by the Bon Marché Department 
store of Seattle which gave her practical 
experience in analyzing textiles for a com- 
mercial firm. Miss Davis’ first work in 
the Bureau will be in connection with the 
study of clothing habits and problems of 
the consumer which is being conducted in 
cooperation with the American Home 
Economics Association. Later she will make 
a study of the use of textile materials in 
house decoration with a view of formulating 
suggestions for farm women. 


ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 
home economics department has begun its 
fourth year’s work with increased enroll- 
ment, and with its graduates holding home 
demonstration positions in seven counties, 
one on the state extension staff, and seven- 
teen teaching iu high schools. 

Miss Gatchell, of the foods division, 
and Miss Harris attended the summer 
session at Columbia University. Miss 
McIntosh, critic teacher, did graduate work 
at Chicago University, and Henriette 
Thompson, head of the clothing depart- 
ment, represented the college at the annual 
meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association in San Francisco. 

Home economics courses were offered 
during both terms of the summer session. 
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The faculty for the first term included 
Henriette Thompson of Auburn, Martha 
Thomas of Hood College, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet Harris Blair. Mrs. Rose and Miss 
Cox of Peabody College made up the faculty 
of the second term. 

The summer session Home Economics 
Club, under the leadership of Miss Thomp- 
son, held weekly meetings. Among the 
speakers were O. B. Martin and Ola Powell 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Dr. E. C. Branson of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Dr. W. A. 
McCall of Columbia University, and Dr. 
Fannie Dunn of Teachers College. 

Alabama Experiment Station. Appoint- 
ment of Dr. Georgia Winifred Burton to 
the research staff has been announced by 
Professor M. J. Funchess, dean and direc- 
tor. Dr. Burton has begun the work of 
establishing a research division in home 
economics, made possible by the Purnell 
Bill passed by the last Congress. Dr. 
Burton received her degree of B. A. from 
Randolph Macon Women’s College, Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, in 1916, her M.S. in 1918- 
19 at the University of Chicago and her 
Ph.D. at Columbia last spring. 

Alabama Extension Service. Gladys 
Tappan, district home demonstration agent, 
left Auburn on July 1 for the University of 
Georgia to complete work for a degree in 
home economics. From there she planned 
to go to Columbia University to work for a 


post-graduate degree. 
ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. Miss Bevier 
is with the home economics department 
again this year, holding vocational con- 
ferences with freshmen and assisting in 
organizing the new university extension 
course in home economics. The subjects 
are textiles, millinery, and budgeting. 
Recent appointments include Margaret 
Cammack, who recently took her doctor’s 
degree under Professor H. C. Sherman at 
Columbia, and Olive Gallatin, last year’s 
holder of the Arizona home economics 
fellowship. Elizabeth Wilson holds it for 
1925-1926 and is majoring in nutrition. 
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Announcing the third edition 
OF THE 


BELL RECIPE FILE 


Such advantages are noteworthy: 

1. Att Inpex GumDEs VISIBLE. 

2. Inctustve Groups or RECIPES. 

3. Eacu REcire IN A Group Is LISTED 
ON INDEX CARD. 

4. Eacu Carp Has a HOLe AT THE 
Top, THat Ir May Be Hunc Up 
WHEN IN USE. 

5. CaRps ARE ARRANGED IN NUMERI- 
CAL ORDER, Easy Tuvus, TO RETURN 
THEM TO THE FILE. 

6. Type LARGE, WELL SPACED, EAsILy 
READ. 

7. WoopeEN Fite Box. 


Price, $2.50; Postpaid in U. S., $2.75 
$2.85 


VIOLA M. BELL, 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 


Cooking for Profit 


By Atics BraDLery 


Princi Miss F: "a School of Cookery 
Editor, Home Companion 


F YOU wish to earn money at home 
through home cooked food, ary mak- 
ing and catering—if you would like to 

own or conduct a food shop, tea room, cafe- 
teria or lunch room—if you wish to mana 

a profitable motor inn, guest house or small 
hotel, you will be interested in Miss Brad- 
ley’s new home-study course. 


It shows ‘‘51 Ways to Make Money’’, based 
on expert home cooking—it gives foundation 
—— in all lines of professional food ser- 
vice. Additional personal help and instrue- 
tion is given in the special lines to be devel- 
oped into a large and profitable business. 


The correspondence instruction is under 
the personal direction of Miss Bradley, the 
fee for the course is very moderate and may 
be paid on easy terms. 


You will be interested in the attractive 
illustrated bulletin ‘Cooking for Profit: 
Catering and Food Service Management,” 
giving full details and telling how some of 
our graduates and students have started on 
the road to success. It’s free,—send for it— 
to American School of Home Economies, 
5776 Drexel Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NEXT SUMMER 


will be here before we know it; so 
we already are planning for our 
1926 Summer Sessions. 

Special courses and out-of-state fac- 
ulty are our most important prob- 
lems. We will greatly appreciate 
any suggestions from you as to 
special study you may wish, and 
prominent educators under whom 
you would like to study. This 
year’s students made requests for 
several “big’’ men and women and 
three of them have already been 
retained. 

Our success depends on how well 
we please you; so send us your 
suggestions as soon as possible. 


Summer Sessions 


Colorado Agricultural College 
FORT COLLINS 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. At the annual meeting held 
in June, the following officers were elected: 
president, Emeline S. Whitcomb, specialist 
in home economics, U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion; vice-president, Mrs. R. W. Leukel; 
treasurer, Lucy M. Alexander; secretary, 
Mary Tate; councilor, Edith M. Thomas. 

The following committee chairmen have 
been announced: membership, Mrs. Edith 
C. Salisbury; hostess, Emma S. Jacobs and 
Ida O’Neal; publicity, Julia D. Connor; 
program of work, Margaret R. Guest; 
Journal club, Adelaide S. Baylor; arrange- 
ments and entertainment, Edith Allen; 
historian, Marian White. 

The Homemakers Section for the coming 
year will be headed by Mrs. Paul E. Howe. 
It was decided to form a Food and Nutri- 
tion Section, and Clyde B. Schuman was 
appointed chairman. 

George Washington University. Dr. 
Minna C. Denton became head of the home 
economics department on September 15, 
resigning the position in the U. S. Bureau of 
Home Economics which she had held since 
1918. Before coming to Washington Dr. 
Denton was identified with home economics 
at the University of Chicago, Ohio State 
University, Lewis Institute, and Milwaukee- 
Downer College. During 1916-17 she held 
the Ellen H. Richards fellowship at the 
University of Chicago. For several years 
she was chairman of the committee on 
research of the foods and nutrition section 
of the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion. 

The home economics work at George 
Washington has been established only 
recently, but it is the hope of the University 
and of Dr. Denton ultimately to build up a 
department whose courses shall represent 
the best which home economics can offer 
to the college girl. The program outlined 
for the present year includes courses in food 
economics; in experimental cooking, or the 
science of food preparation; in introductory 
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study of nutrition and dietetics; and in the 
recent scientific literature on nutrition. 

American University. The newly-estab- 
lished undergraduate college which first 
opened its doors late in September, includes a 
department of home economics of which Miss 
McCullough is the head. 

1925 Better Homes Campaign. The 
Washington Better Homes Demonstra- 
tion was awarded honorable mention by 
the Committee on Awards, which especially 
commended the successful furnishing of a 
demonstration home on a budget. 


ILLINOIS 


University of Chicago. Dr. Hazel Kyrk 
joined the home economics faculty at the 
beginning of the autumn quarter, coming 
from Iowa State College. Dr. Kyrk, who 
received her doctorate in political economy, 
is particularly interested in the problems 
of women and the family. It is hoped 
through Dr. Kyrk to develop further the 
economic phase of home economics. 

Three young women were awarded doc- 
torates in home economics (nutrition) at the 
September Convocation: Margaret Chaney, 
who is now on the staff of the school of home 
economics, University of Minnesota; 
Marietta Eichelberger, now in charge of the 
nutrition work of the Red Cross in the 
southwestern division; and Kate Daum, 
now associated with Dr. Ruth Wheeler at 
the University of Iowa Medical School and 
Hospital. 

University of Illinois. New appoint- 
ments on the home economics staff are as 
follows: Marian Breckenridge, instructor 
in nutrition, who has just been awarded her 
master’s degree at Columbia, and who did 
nutrition field work at East Harlem Nursing 
and Health Demonstration; Mina M. Coon, 
assistant in institutional management, who 
is from Pennsylvania State College; Hilda 
M. Croll, assistant professor of nutrition, 
who recently taught in Yale University 
from which she received her doctor’s degree 
in June; Katherine B. Gunn, assistant in 
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SCORE CARD ' 
Davis Baking Powee" _| 
100| & 
3 | Uniformity 


AVIS BAKING POWDER is made 

of absolutely pure materials by scientific 
methods in a clean, daylight factory. It is 
uniformly dependable in leavening qualities, 
and gives perfect double raising action. 


Write today for free, special, baking lesson book- 
lets to the Director, Domestic Science Department, 
R. B. Davis Co., Hoboken, N. J. You will receive 
your set by return mail, and, in addition, a sample 
can of Davis—if you request it. * 


Bake it BEST with 


BAKING 
POWDER 


EVERY INGREDIENT OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY U. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 
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foods, a graduate of the University of Ken- 
tucky and Chicago; Florence M. King, 
instructor in teacher training, formerly 
instructor at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity; Anna M. Schreiber, instructor in foods, 
with degrees from Michigan Agricultural 
College and Columbia University, and 
recently a graduate student at Chicago 
University; Edith E. Smith, associate in 
institutional management, who received 
her master’s degree from Columbia Univer- 
sity was formerly in charge of institutional 
management at Pennsylvania State College. 

Illinois State Normal University. New 
appointments include Dorothy Kitchens, 
instructor in clothing, and Gladys Flamson, 
instructor in foods. 

Illinois Wesleyan. Mate Giddings is 
the new director of the home economics 
department. 

Lewis Institute. Lemo Dennis will be 
in charge of practice house and child care 
work, 

Ruth Wardall, University of Illinois, 
Florence Swain of Chicago Normal College, 
Lydia Roberts, University of Chicago, 
Grace Hood of Lewis Institute, and Grace 
Jones of Southern Illinois State Normal 
School all spent part of the spring or 
summer in Europe. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. 
A tentative course of study has been com- 
pleted for the seventh and eighth grades. 
The big divisions of subject matter are 
foods, house problems, home appreciation, 
and clothing, with several sub-divisions 
under each. The course will be tried out 
in a number of schools this year and then 
revised and printed for general use. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. During the spring 
quarter, at the request of the retailers’ 
committee of the Ames Chamber of Com- 
merce, an educational project with the 
sales force of the Ames department stores 
was undertaken by the combined applied 


art and textiles and clothing departments. 
The problems chosen concerned the textile 
materials and the principles of art in con- 
nection with draperies, rugs, and costumes. 
Nine evening discussions were held in each 
store. As a result, many cases of better 
service from the sales force have been 
reported and a better understanding of 
merchandise. The managers seem on the 
whole willing to accept the standards of 
selection set up in these discussions. 

With the fall quarter the department of 
household administration expanded its facil- 
ities for instruction in child care and train- 
ing. A two-story brick building on the 
campus has been made over into a nursery 
school with three laboratories and a sleeping 
room. The number of children has been 
increased to forty-five, giving the senior 
students a better opportunity to study a 
varied group of children. The study of 
parent-child relationship is made possible 
by the enrollment of mothers as well as 
children. 

Additions to the staff are Dr. Louisa C. 
Wagoner, who received her doctorate from 
the University of Iowa under Dr. Bird 
Baldwin, and Mrs. Alma Jones, formerly 
nutrition specialist in the extension service, 
who will work in the field, and Dr. Elizabeth 
E. Hoyt, associate professor of household 
administration and economics, who has 
spent the past three years in teaching and 
in advanced study at Radcliffe. 

Maude Williamson, associate professor 
of education at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, is studying and teaching this year 
in the department of vocational education. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The annual meeting was held during 
a district meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers Association in Saginaw, October 
27 to 28. Lita Bane was the principal speaker. 
The Southeastern Michigan Dietetics As- 
sociation petitioned to be admitted to the 
Michigan Home Economics Association as 
a dietetics section. 
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The five news letters to be published 
during the year will feature membership, 
our conventions, the home, home economics 
clubs, and boosting home economics. 

Michigan State College. Michigan 
State College is the new name for the col- 
lege at East Lansing formerly called Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 

The State College last summer opened 
a lunch room at the state park at Inter- 
laken where institutional management 
classes demonstrated what is possible 
through cooperation of the farmer, the 
state highway commission, and the college 
in providing good food for tourists. The 
highway commission built the attractive 
log cabin; the agricultural department of 
the college under the supervision of Presi- 
dent Butterfield arranged with nearby 
farmers for a continuous supply of fresh 
vegetables; and the home economics depart- 
ment supplied the teachers and students who 
planned, prepared, and served wholesome 
meals to the tourists. 

Extension Exhibit. The department 
of home economics extension directed an 
exhibit of the activities of rural women in 
eight counties at the Western Michigan 
Fair at Grand Rapids, September 8 to 13. 
The exhibit demonstrated the far-reaching 
effect of training local leaders who carry 
back the instruction to their respective 
groups. Besides charts showing enrollment, 
meetings, and practices incorporated in the 
home, and maps indicating the distribu- 
tion of local clubs, there were artistic and 
graphic exhibits of posters, large and small 
models of work done, photographs, pub- 
licity clippings, and other presentations of 
the scope of work covered. The state 
leader or home demonstration agent met 
with the local leaders once a month for 
instruction and plans of work. The local 
leaders carried what they learned back to 
their groups in a monthly meeting. Cloth- 
ing, nutrition, and home management units 
were represented. 


State Vocational Conference. The 


second summer conference for Smith- 
Hughes teachers of home economics and 
others was held at Michigan State College, 
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July 20to24. Mabel V. Campbell of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and Mary Beeman, state supervisor in 
Indiana, contributed much, as did speakers 
from the state department of health and 
the college faculty. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis. A regional conference of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion was held in Minneapolis September 
21 to 23 under the leadershipof Miss Camp- 
bell of the Washington office. 

Camp Sigel. The first Recreation In- 
stitute held in the United States under 
the auspices of an extension division was 
held at Camp Sigel, June 26 to 28, and was 
really a training school in recreation. It 
was so successful that St. Louis County 
has come to look upon it as the first of a 
series of such annual meetings. 


PORTO RICO 


University of Porto Rico. A class in 
experimental cooking made up of the senior 
home economics girls under the direction 
of Elsie Mae Willsey, began work last 
semester on the standardization of the 
traditional recipes of Porto Rico and the 
introduction of new ways of serving tropical 
food materials. 

The encouragement of the more general 
use of vegetables in the Porto Rican diet 
was decided on as the first problem, and 
fairly complete results were obtained on 
the chayote, yautia, green and ripe plan- 
tain, and green banana. The work will 
be continued during the second semester. 

Home economics instructors in Porto 
Rico have been working under the disad- 
vantage in not knowing the chemical com- 
position and nutritive value of tropical 
foods. The new School of Tropical Medi- 
cine, established under the joint auspices 
of Columbia University and the University 
of Porto Rico, will be opened soon with a 
department devoted to such analyses. This 
means much to the future of home eco- 
nomics in Porto Rico. 


